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A HOUSE OF COMMONS “™ DISPATCH 

A characteristic drawing of detail by A. W. N. Pugin from the 
collection of drawings from The Barry office recently presented to the 
Library by Mr. Charles Marshall [ Ret. #.].. Mr. Marshall 
pupil in E. M. Barry’s office, came into possession of 
of drawings relating to the Palace of Westminster, vhi have 
been found to be of great value to the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
in their task of restoring the damaged House of Commons. 
drawings are now with the Ministry, others including many of the 
Palace of Westminster and of other Charles Barry, E. M. 
Banks and Barry buildings have been given to the Royal 
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SALVAGE AND SAVING 
MUST SAVE PAPER! Few architects are busy 
e pleasant pre-war way when prodigal expense of paper on 
iemes *’ and details was an accepted and stimulating exercise 
‘amount we can save by restraint is defined by the amount 
at kind of work we have to do. The chief task, therefore, is to 

out the vast accumulations of drawings and prints and 


\RCHITECTS 


ngs of old jobs and turn over everything that is not of 


ine record value to the salvage authorities. 
ongside this most urgent duty which the Royal 
tute has to encourage its members to respond wholeheartedly 
his national appeal—and architects as notorious paper 
hoarders can help in a very big way 


to 


we must emphasise also 


how vastly important it is that there should be no casual or over- 
enthusiastic scrapping of documents of historical value. 

The drawing reproduced at the head of this page is one of a 
remarkable collection of Barry and Pugin drawings, turned out 
of his attic by Mr. Charles Marshall [Ret.F.], which might quite 
easily have been cast into the repulping mill. Among them, 
however, were many dozens of drawings of absolutely first-class 
importance in the restoration of the House of Commons—these 
are now with the Ministry of Works—and others which, though 
they have less obvious and immediate use, are none the less of 
real historical value. 

This task of sorting out old records the head of the firm 
should, if possible, do himself, if there is the slightest chance 
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that material of historical \ his applies 


most particularly to firms of old 


We couple our encouragement to al to assist in thie 


; 9 
salvage ot paper with th architectural 


records can be and often are of perm national value. 


The Library staf? will always be glad to advise Th hat is worth 
preserving and work, in this, closely in touch with the National 
Zuildings Record, the Friends of the National Libraries and the 
British Records Association 

Members who want help of this sort are asked to 


of the drawings (and of photographs and books, because they are 





just as important With the help of a list may easily be 
possible to make a decision directly wit! t detailed inspection 
of the records, but if this is not possible an attempt I] icl 
to visit the member's office rr get soni ) S | 
SO tO GIVE advice. 

Phere are many documenis which ma ea 1 
value but which contain information which can best be presery 
by transcription or by having notes made of it or by photography 
Phe Lil l Q 1\ 1 possible use 
ot “ microphotog \ ic] hie r ( li rd ton 
photography on 35 and 16 millimetre fh Dhe R.I.B..\. ha 
recently had all the past f urs of its Council’s and Executive 
Committ 's Mir ( ic rie pl LULL lis | 
loss of the originals by « nd sor rs belo ( 
war the Libra Committ microfilmed all ¢ Burl 
}.evonshi collect Pa Q 

Our injunction 1 turn out your dead records for scrap 


and do it grandly and completely and carefully, so that 
the germs of living history which may be hidden in the 
mass shall be preserved. The more deep probing there 
is in store cupboards the more of these valuable records 
will find the light of day —and, when they have reached 
the light, keep them there by passing them on to the 
R.I.B.A. Library. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE’S WORK 


Including two Interim Reports now in their final stages of 


of the Ree 


has completed its first interim report Lhe 


revision, each ol the working groups mistruction 


Committee Building 
rendm«e 
Lord 
Reith and will shortly be issuing its second report on Legislation 


Affecting ‘1 


with the machinery necessary to implement 


Legislation Group, in view of the likelihood of early an nts 
already sent to 


to existing legislation on the subject: has 


Planning. This deals 


the 


own and Country in principle 


three ** assump- 


tions *’ enumerated by Lord Reith in the House of Lords o1 
26 February 1941, namely, that 
i) the principle of planning will be accepted as a national policy 


and that some central planning authority will be required: 


for such matters 
as agriculture, industrial development and transport; 


iF this authority will proceed On a positive polic \ 


lil some services will re 


locally 


quire treatment on a national basis, some 

Phe first Interim Report of the Professional Status and Quali- 
fications Group on Reconstruction and the Architectural Pro- 
JOURNAL, and is likely 


the profession, formalising as it 


fession is included in this number of the 
to be of great interest to does 
the rightful position of the architect, whether official or private, 
in the work of reconstruction. A third report, on the important 
and immediately relevant the Organisation of the 
Building Industry, is now awaiting final approval. 


subject of 


The other groups are working hard and many of them are 
making wide enquiries to provide factual backgrounds to their 
work. The Housing suggested a 
questionnaire which can be used to discove 


Group has comprehensive 
the faults and 
virtues of various forms of hostel and temporary housing used 


since the beginning of the war. 


In their search for basic requirements of housing. the important 


I 
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question of sleeping accommodation has come before the Housing § 


Group. who have been in touch with the Building Research 
Station on the matter, and would welcome correspondence fron 


5 


members. It scems to them that the scientific requirements 
require a very ingenious solution, not yet furnished by any of the 
entilators on the market. 

[he response to the appeal by the Public Relations Committee, 
made in the last JoURNAL, for lecturers has been excellent and the 


demand for lectures appears to be increasing. The Commitice 


are debating the possibility of setting up local slide collections 


ARCHITECTS AND THE. SCHEDULE OF 
RESERVED OCCUPATIONS 

vised Schedule Revisic 

941) published by the Ministry of Labour, Archite 

reserved at 35. According to a further 

\ppendix Il] ol Schedule. 


vears of age w 


Dec embet 


the re of Reserved Occupations 


exp rien an 
definition 
are counted as being 


y November 


eh ars 


ind 
given 


tine those men 


1 1 - ° 
vho were born on or betore 1 


PROGRESSIVE Ra oF RESERVATION AGI 


Phe ion in all but a few special groups will 


res of 





reserval ¢ 
raised progressively by one year on the first day of each mont! 
starting on 1 January 1942. Thus, on 1 January the reserved 
age of architects will be 36 ; on 1 February, 37—and so on. A 


be 


stating the date 


notice will 


sent to every man alfected by this arrangeme 


on which he will cease to be reserved 


INDIVIDUAL DEFERMENT 
including those \ 


to be reserved as a result of the progressive raising of 


below the ages of reservation, no Cease 


ages will, 


where necessary, be retained in their occupations by means of 

individual deferment of call-up. In this way individual defer- 

ment will gradually replace reservation under the Schedule 
No deferments will normally be granted to architects o1 


under the age of 25 when thei 
National Service Acts. 


irchitectural assistants who were 
the 


aee class registered under 


Deferment will be granted 
will be unreserved only where the Ministry is 
that the man is engaged on work of national importance, 


to men who are now or who unde 
the new scheme 


satistied 


that the work must continue in order to maintain necessary 
production or essential services and that the man cannot b« 
replaced by an older or unfit man or a woman. 


Deferment cannot be granted after an enlistment notice has 


been issued. 


Forms of application for deferment (N.S.300) and a leaflet 
N.L.8) explaining the method can be obtained at any Ministry 
of Labour Applications should be sent to the office of 


the Ministry shown on the certificate of registration. 


Where a reserved by the progressive 
raising of ages, application for his deferment must be made by 
his employer at least 15 days before the date on which he ceases 
to be reserved. 


office 


man has ceased to be 


noted that architects (but not architectural 
irrespective of age, may be accepted for service in 
any of the services of National Defence in any scientific or pro- 
fessional capacity for which they are fitted by reason of then 
knowledge and training. 


It is specially 


assistants 


THE PRESIDENT HONOURED 
The President, who last week returned to the R.I.B.A. for the 
first time after his operation, has been elected an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the American Institute of Architects. 
Mr. Ansell has also been awarded the Silver Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts in recognition of his recent lecture to the Society 
on the replanning of London. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PROFESSION 


INTERIM REPORT No. 4 OF THE R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


I]. GENERAL. 

With the exception of those in the direct employ of Government 
and local authorities only very partial use has been made of 
the knowledge and experience of architects in this country 
since the outbreak of war. The Reports of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure have shown that the neglect of a pro- 
fession so closely connected with the essential building industry 
has contributed to the high costs, the waste, and the loss of time 
which the Committee rightly deplores. This, however, is only 
one side of the picture. The profession is more deeply concerned 
with the future, which will present it, in the period of recon- 
struction, with an unparalleled opportunity. 

(he recommendations of the Uthwatt Committee, in the 
lnterim Report presented in July, 1941, were based on the 
assumption that a Central Planning Authority would be estab- 
lished without delay, to proceed with the working out of the 
framework for a national plan. It is assumed that the setting 
up of the Council of Ministers, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Reith, is the first step towards its establishment and that the 
has already come for enquiring into the relationship of 
and the building industry to such an organisation, 
and into the best methods of liaison or representation. 

It is felt that while the administration of Town and Country 
Planning, in the immediate past, has been in the hands of the 
councils and committees of local authorities active through their 
engineers or surveyors, the actual site planning and_ building 
development, which is the concrete and visual result of planning, 
has not achieved the beneficial or significant results which had 
been desired. Neither the towns nor the countryside have, in 
fact, been better places to live in, nor better to look at ; and it 
is clear that a simplification of regulation and procedure, a 
widening of the scope of work for the creative architect and 
designer, better co-ordination between the many agencies con- 
cerned with planning, a clarification of aims, and their effective 
presentation to the public, are all essential factors in true recon- 
struction. ‘This interim report discusses some of these questions 
from the architect’s point of view. 


time 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
IN THE RECONSTRUCG- 


Il. RELATION BETWEEN 
PLANNING FUNCTIONS 
TION PERIOD 

Che activities of members of the architectural profession 
vary in scope from the design of the smallest detail to the lay-out 
of whole towns. The architect’s province includes the design 
and supervision of buildings and of groups of buildings. housing 
to a defined programme, industrial plant, lay-out of gardens, 
playgrounds and other open spaces. The province of the town 
and country planner, whether it relates to part of a town or the 
whole county, at present includes 
the Planning cts, the survey for and preparation of a statutory 
planning scheme, control of building developments and changes 
in land utilisation in the area concerned, and responsibility to 

planning committee of a local, regional, or central authority. 


of a 


Orderly reconstruction will demand a_ high 


collaboration between the architect and the planner ; and these 


two functions, separately or together, may be carried out in a 


riety of ways : 
(A) By the combination of both functions in one person 
Small urban areas. sections of larger ones, and certain types of 
villages, in which the problems of rebuilding, replanning and 
preservation are one and the same, could be handled by a suitable 
architect, 


the administration of 


degree of 





(B) By the combination of both functions in one firm or 
office 


A planning officer 


particularly one who has had an archite 


tural as well as a planner’s training, since the former by its ver 
nature is directed to the organisation of a team of specialists 
the execution of a design—may combine in his immediate stat] 
the spcc ialised skill necessary for the architec tural wine! 
surveying and legal aspects of his work. 


(C) By the appointment of a Town Planning Consultant 
The consultant, whose services are likely to be in greater demanc 
after the war than ever before, would suggest the main lines ot 
the development plan, and advise on its administration anc 
execution, including the architectural aspects. In some cascs 
this advice would be extended to cover the work of individual 


desirable 
Suc 


architects building in the area, in so far as it would be 
to introduce some form of unity or harmony of treatment. 
consultation architects and an advisory 
sultant is one of the most fruitful possibilities for reconstruction 

(D) By separate planning and architectural offices 

his may result in the official architectural 
department by the local authority, in which case it is very important 
that its status should be on a par with the other major departments 
see Section IV), or there may be a planning officer and one or 
more architects, firms or groups, carrying out building work it 
a private capacity. 

Methods of co-ordinating the work of individual architects 
are considered in Appendix B. 

It is clearly desirable to establish as far as possible the relations 
between architectural and planning functions, before the end 
of the war ; to examine the organisation and potential capacity 
of the professions ; and to establish publicly and in good time, 
the extent of the contribution they can make to the effort for 
national reconstruction. 


between executive 


con- 


creation of an 


III. DESIGN AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF 
BUILDINGS 
Ihe control of architectural design, arrangements for the 


preservation of buildings of architectural and historical interest. 
of areas of natural beauty and interest, and of related amenities, 
should in all cases be put in the hands of architects. 
include official and salaried architects, including landscayx 
architects. In addition, there should always be a consultative 
panel of architects to whom reference would be obligatory. 
not optional, in all cases of appeal. There will be a great 
necessity for these panels during the early post-war period when 
many indifferently trained and barely qualified men may be 
submitting schemes. It would be the duty of these panels to 
inspect and advise on any designs submitted in the 
which they act, should they consider it advisable It is obviously 
impossible for any committee to find time to pass or amend 
or reject every design submitted, but while the official should 
properly make a first decision between clear and difficult cases. 
the panel should always be there for reference and advice, and 
to undertake the positive duty of improving design generally. 
This is particularly important in rural areas where the planning 
authority may not sufficient 
architects on its establishment. At present. the pro- 
visions barely enable the various authorities to consider the 
plans submitted in all their aspects, and it often happens that 
the architectural or amenities side is almost crowded out. The 
question of simplification of procedure, which will expedite 
the consideration of both under and town- 
planning regulations is stressed in Interim No. 3. of 
the Reconstruction Committee. It is 

that these panels should be adequately remunerated for their 


hese would 


area for 


have a number of experienced 


statutory 


bve -law ] 
Report 


stronel\ 


plans 
recommended 


services. 
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The improvement of design generally may be considered 
under the following headings :— 

1. The ability of the individual designer, which is largely a matter 
of professional education and experience and the widening of 
his field of operations. 

2. Where many architects are designing within one visual area, 
the appointment of a consultant or “ editor’? may secure a 
degree of harmony and effectiveness (see Appendix A.). 

3. The prevention of actual disfigurements, and the maintenance 
of at least a minimum standard of orderliness should clearly 
be the responsibility of the official architect to the local or 
planning authority. 

4. The consultation of the panels with a view to the possible 
amendment of what are sometimes called “ illiterate ”’ 
suggestions for simplification or other 


designs, 

improvements. Such 
consultation should be arranged before and not after rejection 
of the design by the local authority. In a wider sense the 
responsibility for the improvement of design in its own area 
lies with the local Society of Architects from whom the panel 
would almost certainly be recruited. 

5. The criticism of all buildings of national or regional significance 

~ and of buildings which in consequence of their position need 
special consideration by some such body or bodies as the Royal 

Fine Art Commission. There should be no immunity in the 

case of Government departments or statutory undertakings from 

either planning or architectural control. 
A detailed note on the relationship between design and control, 
written for the particular consideration of Government depart- 
ments, is included in Appendix B. 
[V. STATUS OF THE OFFICIAL ARCHITECT 

In the architectural services which will be required in connec- 
tion with reconstruction, the official architect, whether employed 
by Government departments or local government authorities, 
will play an important part. It is in the interests of the com- 
munity as well as of the profession that he should enjoy equal 
status in comparison with members of the other professions 
similarly employed. 

The official architect is qualified by the same standards as 
other architects. The profession and the Royal Institute 
recognise this, but his position is affected by the fact that his 
appointment is not a statutory one. 

The profession urges upon the Government that just as the 
importance of the services of the lawyer, the accountant, the 
doctor and the surveyor is recognised by their holding obligatory 
appointments, so the importance of the architect should be 
equally recognised and remunerated. 

Architects have for a long time been employed upon the 
staffs of Government departments and the larger local authorities, 
and during recent years there has been a considerable growth 
in the number of such appointments. 

These official architects, in consequence of their position, are 
able to exercise an important influence in the interests of good 
architecture, and to keep this issue constantly in the minds 
of their employing authorities. They should be able more and 
more to assist the profession by sympathetic collaboration with 
architects in private practice, in connection with town and 
country planning, building bye-laws and local Acts, and 
particularly so in the period of intensive reconstruction which 
lies ahead, though it is hoped that simplification of existing 
legislation will be brought about. (See Interim Report No. 3 
of the Building Legislation Group. 

The chief architect to a local authority should, therefore, be 
a principal officer directly responsible to his authority. In 
reply to the argument that many of the smaller authorities do 
not have enough work to warrant the employment of a salaried 
architect. the answer is that a group of smaller authorities should 
combine, in the same way that some have already done in the 
appointment of a medical officer. 

It is very undesirable that a great increase of the personnel 
of public offices should take place by the temporary employ- 
ment of poorly paid architectural draughtsmen having little or 
no direct responsibility for the work on which they are engaged. 

Architects in the employment of the 


Government should 
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similarly receive adequate salaries in accordance with thei 
responsibilities, and every effort should be made to secure tha 
architects of ability are appointed to the highest positions o 
the technical staff of all Government departments concerned. 

In the case of “assistant”? architects employed by th 
Government and by local authorities, it is difficult to differentiat 
between these and the assistants employed in private office 
It is obvious that the salaries paid should as far as possible b 
similar, as otherwise the flow of men will generally be in th 
direction of employment where the higher salary is paid. Th- 
graded scales of pay to young men entering the profession as 
assistants are in general fairly satisfactory in Government an 
local government service, but higher payments in cases « 
experienced and responsible men in the Senior Grades are | 
be strongly recommended. 

V. THE BUILDING INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR 

Due to the stoppage of normal building work during th 
war, the consequent arrears which will require to be attende: 
to, and the need for making good as soon as possible the damag 
caused by enemy action, it is certain that the architectural pré 
fession and the building industry will be extended to its utmos 
capacity. 

Owing to shortage of men and materials, the building industr 
is already under Government control, and the amount of buildin 
work to be undertaken after the war will be so vast, and much 
of it so urgent, that it is likely that a system of control and priorit 
will continue for some years in order that the available numbe: 
of architects, builders’ operatives and builders’ materials, ma 
be used to the best advantage as speedily as possible. This 
will be necessary to ensure that the most vital work receives 
early attention in an ordered scheme of reconstruction ; ancl 
there will obviously need to be a close relation between plannin: 
controls and building controls in so far as they are exercised 
through different departments of Government. A report o1 
this subject will be forthcoming from the Building Indust: 
Group. 

It is suggested that full use should be made of the service 
of architects in private practice, in preference to an inordinate 
and probably temporary, growth of the staffs employed by th 
Government and by local authorities. 

A reasonable relationship of fees to salaries as between privat 
and official architects engaged on similar types of reconstruction 
work is clearly desirable. In all cases the architect should b: 
commissioned at the earliest stage of the project, and he should 
be given reasonable freedom of action so that the full benefit 
of his knowledge and ability may be made available. Local 
knowledge will also be of value, particularly in relation to 
building materials and traditions, topography, building labou 
and technical assistance. The present scale of charges sets out 
a fair standard of payment, it being understood that special 
arrangements would be called for in the case of repetitive work 
and work of exceptional magnitude. 

Special provision will need to be made for completion o! 
training interrupted by the war, and for “‘ refresher ” courses. 
possibly on staff college lines, for architects and students on 
national service. Recognised schools, universities and technical 
colleges will also need to make advance plans for securing th 
necessary teachers and lecturers. 

APPENDIX A 
EDITING DESIGNS 
Various degrees of control and consultation between planning 


officials, consultants and executive architects should speedily 
be established. 


The capacity for 
distinguishable from 


‘editing’ other people’s designs is quit 
the individual’s capacity to desig: 
Experience has shown that some official architects possess this 
capacity and there are many instances of consultants who have 
worked out the main lines of a large development, including its 
layout and planning, and the designing of individual building, 

has been entrusted to architects in private practice. 
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should even prove possible, where advice is taken in the 
cay stages, to appoint a consultant for an area, a street, or a 
co: munity of buildings, which is divided into several different 
1 .erships. The value of harmony and unity of conception, 
an of a certain discipline in design, should enhance rather 
th a detract from the merits of the individual buildings. 


APPENDIX B 


. 
NOTES ON THE ‘*CONTROL OF DESIGN AND 
EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF BUILDINGS ”’ 

Jesign in this sense is an architectural matter ; it is one of 
the cardinal principles in an architect’s training. Limiting 
fac ors are imposed on either side and are in fact welcomed by 
all good designers as a necessary framework ; on the one side 
sta'utory control through planning, which limits use, access, 
devsity, height, frontage lines and, to a certain extent, 
appearance ; on the other side limitations of material, structure, 
building labour, safety and cost—in a word, the practical factors. 

Creative design may be stimulated or weakened either by a 
ligiitening or a relaxation of these controls ; excesses may be 
checked by planning safeguards, or the process of establishing 
acceptable standards within a conformity of taste may be 
hastened by the discipline of material and structural limitations. 

No Government department can improve the general level of 
building design throughout the country, except by example ; 
but it can obviously pave the way for the more regular, more 
co-ordinated and more effective use of the designer—whether 
he be architect or engineer—and endeavour to ensure that 
rigiit use is made of the opportunity provided for him. Given 
the programme and given the building machine, the architectural 
problem centres on the designer and the designing process and 
moves outside the orbit of the Government department. 

(he most powerful influence on design is education and 
educative experience ; the most necessary bodies to consult 
are the professional institutes and the research stations. Bodies 
sucli as the Royal Fine Arts Commission operate very largely 
by consulting and advising the designers themselves ; and do so in 
this case under Royal Warrant ; the panels of the C.P.R.E. 
perform a similar function, using the influence of informed 
public opinion and the support of some local authorities. 

(here appear to be three aspects of the problem 
examination : 

1) The professional aspect ; including the number of com- 
petent designers and their training—this concerns the R.I.B.A., 
other professional organisations and the Schools of Architecture. 

2) The setting up of national or regional controls for ensuring 
that proper advice and designing ability is called on to the full 
and not disregarded. This concerns the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission, the C.P.R.E., and other amenity societies, and is a matter 
that should be referred to the Consultative Panel of the Minister 
of Works and Buildings. 

3) The inevitable effect on the designer’s work of controls 
such as town and country planning and housing legislation, 
including model clauses, bye-laws, safety regulations and other 
general provisions ; and the special provisions of local Acts. 


APPENDIX C 


SOME ‘QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 








for 


Definition of the scope of an architect's work in relation to the 

ous types of planning and reconstruction areas which are likely to 

exist at che end of the war : i.e., what size of reconstruction area can 
be regarded as an architectural or site planning problem ? 

i) Methods of obtaining public and governmental recognition for 
the appointment of architectural advice in somc form or other to all 
local authorities. 

ii) The drawing up of a register or additions to an existing register 

ifically intended to record the town and country planning qualifi- 

ons and experience of members of the architectural profession. 

iv) Since town and country planning should precede building 
de, elopment. there is a good case for enquiring into planning personnel 
be'h now and at the end of the war, with a view to discovering whether 
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essential work is likely to be held up until professional planners are 
demobilised. If a Central Planning Authority is created during the 
war, it should be reasonable to ask for the return of a few essential 
planners (including teachers of planning) before the end of the war 
even on loan if necessary—so that they can pave the way for the flood 
of reconstruction proposals which will inevitably come with the peace. 
(v) Methods of supporting such bodies as the Town Planning Institute 
in their endeavours to raise the status and salary of the planning officer. 
It is to be noted that, unless the town and country planning officers 
are responsible and able men with a recognised status, there will be a 
tendency for the best men to forsake the general administrative work 
for the specialised building work, and the proper background for 
architecture all over the country will be missing. This, may 
the individual, but would be unfortunate for the profession 


benelit 
as a whole 


THE R.I.B.A. AND OFFICIAL ARCHITECTS 

The following explanatory note to the Report has been issued by the Wa 
Executive Committee. 

Members of the Institute in Government and local government 
service will find the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Committee’s 
Interim Report No. 4 of much interest, visualising as it does the 
important part they will be called upon to play in post-war 
reconstruction. The Report claims an important place in this 
work for architects and the many members who are official 
architects will be glad to see the influence of the Institute is 
being used to put forward their interests equally with those of 
other members. 

The issue of this report affords an opportunity to remind 
members that it was in the year 1937 that the Official Architects’ 
Committee was formed and its Chairman became an ex-officio 
member of the Council in order that the interests of members 
engaged in official work should have proper representation. At 
that time the Salaried Members’ Committee, which was first 
appointed in 1928, was reconstituted and its Chairman, or other 
representative, was also given a seat upon the Council. These 
two Committees, in pursuance of their terms of reference, have 
dealt in many cases successfully with complaints submitted by 
official and salaried architects, including questions of unfair 
conditions of employment and inadequate salaries. In 1930 
the Council, on the recommendation of the Salaried Members’ 
Committee, approved a scale of annual salaries—which scale 
was revised in 1937 and has proved of great assistance. At the 
present time there are 20 official and salaried architects serving 
on the Council, 4 official and salaried architects sitting upon 
the War Executive Committee, and the Chairman of the Official 
Architects’ Committee is a Vice-President of the Institute. 

Recommendations are now being submitted to the War 
Executive Committee and Council for the widening of the basis 
of the Official Architects’ Committee by the inclusion in its 
membership of architects in Government and local government 
service who are not heads of departments. 

The present policy of the Institute as set out in the statement 
entitled ‘* The R.I.B.A. and its Members ” was approved by the 
Council and published in the JouRNAL in March, 1938. This 
policy may be summed up in the following two sentences extracted 
from this Statement: ‘ The R.I.B.A. recognise no difference 
between those members who occupy official positions and those 
who do not. Their status within the Institute is the same and 
no distinction whatever is made between private and official 
members.” It is, therefore, important that members holding 
official positions should appreciate that the Institute is keenly 
alive to their particular interests and anxious to assist in the 
solution of their difficulties. Such members will do much t» 
assist the efforts being made by the Institute to increase their 
influence and improve their status if they will inform the Official 
Architects’ Committee of any service which could be rendered 
them and by letting the Committee have the benefit of con- 
structive suggestions which ought to be considered, particularly 
any in connection with post-war problems. 

The Institute would then be in a position to represent more 
adequately the interests of this growing and important section 
of the profession. 
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IN A 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME 


By JOHN SUMMERSON, Deputy Director, National Buildings Record 


A Paper READ TO THI 


marked 


ugliest 


Preservation is a delicate subject. 


of fatuity, hypocrisy, sentimentality of the 


susceptible im a 


degree 


sort, 
and downright obstructionism. In its worst form, it is an ally 
of darkness, of a refusal to understand the shape of things present 
or to shape imaginatively the things to come. I[n its best form, 
on the other hand, it illustrates in the most concrete way possibl 
our respect and affection for the great artists of the past, oun 
alliance with intellectual achievement, and wheneve: 


it has existed and our sense of curiosity and wonder at the pattern 


wherevet 
of human life which hes behind us. Nobody, I suppose. is going 
to deny, in any foreseeable period of time the desirability 

indeed, the inevitability—of a tradition of knowledge of the past 
life of societies, nor will that this knowledge is 
valuable both on the intellectual and imaginative planes. It is 


anybody deny 
has 
grown up as part of the scientific tradition itself, from the days 
when Fellows of the Royal Society Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries and when a county historian thought 


one of the assumptions and assets of a scientific society : it 


were as often as not 


it the most natural thing in the world to include descriptions of 


prehistoric remains and a new waterworks between the covers 
of the same book. 


rides the strongest currents of barbarity, that a nation which 


It is an assumption which even to-day over- 


possesses Raphaels and Leonardos and Gothic sculptures takes 
greater pains to protect them from bombs than it does its factory 
workers and expectant John Vanbrugh right 
when, in a letter to the Duchess of Marlborough dated 11 June 
1709, pleading for the preservation of part of Woodstock Manor, 
he wrote : 


mothers. Was 


* There is perhaps no one thing, which the most Polite part ot 
Mankind universally Vallue 
they upon the Remains of Times. Nor 
amongst the Severall kinds of those Antiquitys, are there any so 


have more agreed i than in the 


have ever set distant 


much regarded, as those of Buildings; some for their Mag- 
uificence, or Curious Workmanship : And others; as they move 
more lively and pleasing Reflections (than History without then 


Inhabite d 


been transacted in 


them: On the 
them. Or the 


aid can do) on the persons who have 
Remarkable things which have 


extraordinary Occasions of Erecting them.” 


Perhaps Vanbrugh exaggerated a little : I do not think peopl 
have ever set 
literature. 
authority have to analyse the 
Hooker’s Polity ox 
deciding to build a public library. 
concert hall hang on the ability of Orlando Gibbons, Purcell o 
Sir John Stainer to recommend themselves to_ the 


a greater value on buildings than on pictures o1 

But to preserve. \ 
does not public 
early 


these latter are less hard local 


usefulness of 
Fielding’s before 


Ecclesiastical plays 


Not does the building of a 


public ear. 


Their works will remain in print whether they are heard or not. 
But old buildings are cdillerent Like divorced ives they 
cost money to maintain. ‘They are often dreadfully in the wav. 


\nd the protection of one may exact as much sacrifice from the 
as the preservation of a 
In then 


community hundred thousand pictures, 


books or musical scores only are we brought face 


Cast 


to face with decisions on values, and these values are complicated. 


Complicated as they are, they can be sorted out and here, 
to start with, is a rough list of types of buildings which may in 


certain circumstances deserve protection. 


1. The building which is a work of art product of a phenomenal 


mind 
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The building which is in no way phenomenal, but possesses in 


pronounced form the routine virtues of the school of desi 
which produced it. 
Ihe building which, of no great beauty as a whole, is a ri 


composition of fragmentary beauties welded together in the cou 
ol ages. 


The building which has been the scene of great « 


labours of great men. 
5. The building 


tract of modernity it strikes 
past. 


vents o1 


that in an otherwise ble 


a note echoing romantically into 


whose only virtue is 


Obviously basic kinds of values 
involved in all these cases. ‘They could be grouped under t 
heads—esthetic and literary. Literary values (by which I mean 
those associated with history and a sense of continuity) are nev 
absent from an old building. A!sthetic values very often ai 
Esthetic values are rarer, more precious and more permanent) 
identifiable with a structure than literary values, and I hav 
therefore put those buildings which embody them at the head ot 


ray list of worthy objects of preservation. 


several quite different 


BUILDINGS AS WORKS OF ART 

When is a building a work of art? | don't think there is 
much difficulty about that question if we remember that 10 
artistic product is an isolable thing. Refer the building to the 
individual or school which produced it. Compare it with othe: 
buildings from the same hand or source. If these stand out as a 
group exemplifying in a conspicuous way the genius of an ag: 
the building you are concerned with stands a good chance © 
being worth considering as a very precious object. If, 
addition, the building is among the principal works of a man 
of acknowledged genius, an innovator, a leader, well then yor 
have what can, I think, be placed in the first and principal 
category of buildings deserving protection. 1 admit, of cours 
that the conditions suggested here are open to various inter- 
pretations. You and I and Sir Reginald Blomfield and Mh 
Goodhart-Rendel may have equally clear-cut but not identi« 
views as to who are the really great figures in English architec- 
ture ; and some critics may take the view that cach and ever 
building, whether by a man or not. should 
objectively on its merits. This, however, is quite certain to 
lead wsthetic judgments supported by 
historical analysis are more stable and lasting. My own list 
of the great English architects from Wren onwards would consi 
besides Sir Christopher, of Hawksmore, Vanbrugh, Robert 
\dam,. Chambers, the younger Dance, Soane, C. R. Cockerell. 
Pugin, Butterfield and perhaps one or two others. I am prepared 
to consider applications from other candidates, but I belicv« 


great be assess 


to endless altercation : 


that any building by any of these men is as likely to be stamped 
with original genius as, say, a satire by Swift, a painting by 
Reynolds. Romney or Blake, or a poem by Gerard Manly 
Hopkins. They were architects who took minute pains wit! 
their work : all of them possessed phenomenal imaginations, aid 
I would emphasise here a fact which cannot be too much stressed 
that we do in this country possess buildings which are witnesses 
to such powerful artistic that they ought to le 
viven the greatest consideration in any question of demolition 
arising out of reconstruction plans. In the latter part of ni 
paper | shall refer to cases where buildings by these men ar 


achievement 


D:.en 
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liki ly to present acute the formulation of a 


rec onstruction policy. 


problems in 


‘| OUTINE VIRTUES” 

‘ow a word or two about my second category— buildings 
\l.ose virtues are the routine virtues of a widespread school of 
ar itecture. The obvious example is the Queen Anne or 
(orgian house. ‘These survive in their hundreds and thousands, 
an | I think any region of town or country would be the poorer 
if «ll were swept away. But here preservation must be selective. 
co-ordinated. And one of the points I want to stress is that 
servation in general is only of value when it is co-ordinated 
an! related to a plan of positive development. The planned 
survival of old structures can enrich a town enormously. An 
unplanned snatching of isolated buildings from unplanned 
development will result in pathetic patchworks of obsolescence. 
| shall have more to say in a moment on the possibilities of 
systematic preservation as part of urban planning. 


(hirdly, there is the building which is an accretion of beauties 
rather than a meritorious unity in itself. The small medieval 
parish church is typical. Our old parish churches are all local 
pantheons, consecrated museums which are in the highest degree 
worth preserving.” They are incomparable treasure houses of 
history and art. There is the primitive structure itself, the work 
perhaps of five consecutive centuries, each of which has left its 
curious imprint : the Saxon quoining, the Norman enrichment, 
ihe varieties of tracery and moulding, the mass dials and masons’ 
marks, the effigies and brasses, the screens and bench-ends ;_ the 
incflaceable scars of the Reformation and the new harvest of 
Renaissance craftsmanship, the arabesqued pulpit, startling 

vaxwork ”’ effigies of the early 1600's, theatrical baroque 
memorials of Queen Anne’s time, delicate marble tablets of the 
Kegency ; then the Victorian accretions, the brass altar cross, 
ithe tiled chancel, the two manual organ with Hosanna painted 

cross the pipes. And lastly the memorials, often so crude but 

always so eloquent, of the warfare of our own time. Many 
countries possess churches as fine and finer than ours. But no 
country has fitted its churches with such vivid detailed witnesses 
ol parish life. I don’t think anything more need be said of these 
buildings for 1 doubt whether anybody will ever wish to deny 
them protection. 


LITERARY VALUES: A QUESTIONABLE CATEGORY 

My fourth category, however, introduces far more questionable 
clements. ‘To what extent should we respect the purely literary 
and associative values which a building acquires through having 
been the habitation or resort of great men? Look at some of 
ithe past results of this curious practice. I am glad that in this 
country (excluding Scotland) we have never given way to the 
craze for preserving birthplaces, usually the least significant 
structures in any man’s life (incidentally, the increasing use of 
hospitals and maternity homes should solve this problem 
absolutely for future generations). But there are many houses 
which have been preserved because great men lived and worked 
in them. There are Hogarth’s House at Chiswick, Keats’ House 
at Hampstead, Wesley’s House in City Road, Carlyle’s House at 
Chelsea, Lord Leighton’s House near Holland Park, Dr. 
Johnson’s Houses in London and Lichfield, and many others. 
[hese have all been made into museums, and very pleasant 
places they are: though it should be observed that they are 
show-places exclusively for strangers and never visited by the 
townsfolk who pay for them. 


| think the best reason for preserving the house of a great man 
when the house has itself been an object of the man’s creative 
\vork—as in the case of Sir John Soane’s incomparable museum. 
Where, as often happens, a great man has been totally indifferent 
\o his own or anybody else’s architectural surroundings it seems 
rather inconsequent to preserve his house. ‘Take the case of 
Keats. The villa where he lived in Hampstead is quite a decent 
Kegency house, one of a pair; but I don’t suppose Keats ever 
ought of it as anything but just—well, a house. The fact that 
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it was the scene of his intolerably unhappy affair with Miss 
Brawne gives it what is called, in the ghoulish jargon of the 
guide books, “* literary interest.’”” So the house become a 
museum, with a blue plaque, a notice board and a Council 
fence ; the street, which Keats knew as John Street, is now, in 
deference, Keats’ Grove, and the area having become dedicated 
to literature, a library has been built alongside the house. It is 


has 


quite pretty, but all wrong. If I were allowed to stick yet one 
more inscription on this preserve it would, I am afraid, bear 
these words, written by Keats just after visiting Burns’s cottage 


at Alloway : 


“Cant! Cant ! 


the guts-ache.”’ 


Cant! It is enough to give a Spirit 


| believe we should preserve the houses of great men only 
when architecture comes into the picture as architecture ; and 
chiefly when this architecture is itself eloquent of the mind which 
inhabited it. Abbotsford : Garrick’s Villa at Hampton : 
Scott’s birthplace : no. Garrick’s birthplac 


yes. 


ves. no. 





Court Lodge, Mersham, Kent 


The last of my five types of architecture which may merit 
preservation is the humble building—farmhouse, barn, cottage. 
dovecot—which may give a flush of historic colour to a rather 
monotonous district. Here are few difficulties and many oppor- 
tunities. The “continuity value” of so simple a thing even 
as an old brick wall, when it can be gracefully dovetailed into a 
plan, is considerable. But preservation of this kind is much on a 
level with the protection of trees, a pleasant asset of which the 
skilful town-planner who knows his site and thinks beyond his 
drawing board will naturally avail himself. 

I have tried to identify, in a general way, some of the values 
involved in this matter of preservation. Now let us see 
these values can be protected in the formulation of reconstruction 
programmes. 


how 


TOWNS: THE “HISTORIC CENTRE” 

Many of our towns—the towns which one hopes we shall be 
replanning after the war—possess what is usually referred to by 
town-planners as the ‘historic centre.” This an 
astonishing lamination of architecture which would take a whole 
shelf of Mumfords to analyse in detail. The “ matrix” is 
medieval and a few Tudor gables jut out in the High Street : 
the one where Cromwell is conclusively proved not to have slept 
is an antique shop : another is the Nell Gwynne Cakery. Thes« 
are the much-photographed “ old bits.””. The remainder of the 
High Street is 70 per cent. Georgian—I should say 35 per cent. 
because the shopfronts have eaten up half the fagades and sash 
windows peer over the enormous flashing facias of the chain 
stores—that commercial regiment which has given the British 
Isles a perfectly standardised shopping street. The Bull Hotel 


consists of 
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butts into this crude hash with a bland stucco fagade masking 
an interior which smells like an Odeon and is furnished to match. 
Somewhere off the High Street is the old Parish Church, safe 
in its acre of graveyard ; around it are pleasant houses and the 
former grammar school, obsolete since its occupants migrated in 
Jubilee Year. Crossing the High Street is St. Peter’s Street, 
with St. Peter’s Church, hideously restored in 1870 and a problem 
alike to traffic and the Church authorities. Follow St. Peter’s 
Street and you come to Monkgate with its two adjacent alms- 
houses—one medieval, the other, whose site is for sale, late 
Georgian. The survivor is still what it has always been, a 
refuge for 12 decayed paupers. They wear blue gowns on 
Sundays and grumble all the week. 


In the Market Place you find the Town Hall, wrongly attributed 
to Wren but preserved on the strength of his name and standing 
gracefully on its sixteen brick arches. Opposite is the Greek 
Doric Corn Exchange, now operating as the Exchange Cinema and 
fiercely daubed to out-stare its towering rival, the 1931 Regal. 


Now back to the High Street and down Union Street into 
Albion Place. This, with George Crescent and Trafalgar Row, 
is the brass-plate quarter : doctors, architects and lawyers have 
taken over the houses from a defunct local aristocracy. The 
architecture is highly esteemed and well maintained. 


For the rest, there are the older back streets, wobbly mixtures 
of Stuart and Georgian ; and the horrible vermilion rows in 
which the “ historic centre’’ merges with successive rings of 
more or less pretentious suburbia. 


This is the picture of the “ historic centre’’ of a thriving 
English town and it is not altogether a satisfactory picture. It 
is a distressing fact, but to enjoy the bloom of untouched an- 
liquity you must go to a town which is not thriving ; a town 
dependent on a stagnant agriculture, where the great stores do 
not think it worth while to cash in, where land values are low 
and rebuilding is not worth while. 


Now, this ‘ historic centre ’ what is to be done with it ? 
Some will wish to protect it as a whole, because of its romantic 
intricacy, its impregnation with history. They will resent 
interference with the twist of St. Peter’s Street where you look 
through Bobbin’s Court to a timbered gable ; they will point 
to the high antiquity of each site, to Dickens’ familiarity with 
this or that view, to the association of this or that house with 
Nelson or Wordsworth or Wilberforce ; they will emphasise the 
romantic “‘ character” of the whole. I sympathise with their 
sentiments, but I submit that they form no basis whatever for 
preservation. 

‘THE 


FALLACY OF ‘* CHARACTER” 


It is impossible to preserve the ‘‘ character” of a place when 
the life in that place has completely changed. This feeling for 
‘* character ”’ is literary, evanescent, intangible ; it can be fixed 
in the shape and rhythm of words but not in the stones of buildings. 
Here is an example of what I mean. You come to a strange 
town on a persuasive, roseate evening. You stroll down streets 
where you know nobody, where nobody knows you. You are 
charmed by what seems timeless and stationary. You are 
soothed by apparent stability. You notice only the things you 
like. In a street of Georgian houses you picture respectable, 
well-to-do families living lives not very different from what their 
ancestors lived—perhaps in the same houses. The picture is 
partly true. The large old houses and the comfortable middle- 
class ménage are still there. But, as a whole, the picture is a 
fake. It is changing fast. The large old houses become un- 
tenanted, are made into offices or flats. The old families break 
up and live in urban flats and rural cottages. The “ character ”’ 
of the place—the bloom of a certain kind of life lived in certain 
surroundings—is a thing that you cannot fix. 

The moral is: do not try to preserve what you cannot 
preserve—* character.””> Aim at the things which have the 
permanent values of architectural order and real artistic quality. 
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Christ Church, Spitalfields. Stepney 


They are often worth preserving not only for their own sake but 
as parts of a town highly adaptable to certain phases of modern 
life. Almost every town, for instance, has a quarter laid out in 
Georgian times and comprising the best individual houses. 
streets, crescents or squares. One finds professional men 
naturally gravitate to this area : it is quiet, well planted and the 
houses are roomy and light. In any plan for reconstruction it 
may well be considered as an enclave of professional life. 


‘ ’ 


The most notable examples of the “‘ professional enclave ” are. 
of course, the Inns of Court in London. They were built as 
such and still serve their purpose remarkably well. Where they 
have been damaged by bombing, I cannot see that anything 
would be gained either by replanning them or rebuilding them 
on substantially different architectural lines. I say this in spite 
of the fact that little of the architecture in these places is of very 
high quality, being, with certain exceptions, routine carpenter s 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Now why should not every big town have its Temple? its 
‘* professional enclave”? They are there ready made—tl« 
George Squares and Albion Places and Church Rows. The 
should be acquired by the local authority, protected from invasio1 
and leased to proper tenants. This would be a perfectly economi: 
proposition, and I understand that in York something of the 
sort is being done in the case of individual houses and groups ol 
houses. But the beauty of the scheme would only be full, 
realised if it formed part of a thoroughly sound and comprehensiv: 
development plan. 


OBSTRUCTIVE ANTIQUES: THE CASE OF COVENTRY 
Returning to some other aspects of the “ historic centre,” | 
think we should agree that where radical re-planning is possib 
general sentiments regarding historic associations should not ! 
allowed to be an obstruction. They are, as I have said, in any 
case fugitive. There remains, however, the problem of isolate! 
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St. Giles, Kingston, Kent 


tildings of special importance : churches, almshouses, private 
suses of special beauty—which come right into the middle of an 
ea which can be, and ought to be, cleared. The question of 
hurches I shall come to in a moment. Almshouses are difficult 
nce they occupy large sites and belong to a system of public 
ervice very remote from our own. Some of these buildings 
make at least as good living places of most Oxford colleges, and 
| do not see why, with judicious alteration, they should not 
mtinue to serve their original purpose of sheltering people 
without families who wish to live in the centre of the town. 
\lmshouses are also eligible as museums (where a museum is 
really needed ;_ the Geffrye Museum in Kingsland Road is a 
ood example) or as the offices of local archeological and other 
societies ; and in rare cases may be preserved for their intrinsic 
beauty as “‘ show places.”” Almshouses are apt to be extremely 
obstructive and at Coventry Mr. Gibson, with whose plan most 
of us are familiar, has come right up against this problem. 
Ford’s Hospital is one of the most interesting timber buildings 
in the country, a lilliputian palace with a long narrow courtyard 
«f tiny lodgings. It has been bombed, and now looks rather as 
i! Gulliver had tripped over it. But framed structures, whether 
timber or steel, are not easily annihilated by blast, and the thing 
could be pieced together. However, in the new plan for Coventry 
lord’s Hospital comes plumb in the way of an essential traffic 
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artery. Mr. Gibson has two alternatives—either to divert his 
road, leading it round either side of an island, with Ford’s on 
the island, or to put the hospital on a lorry and deliver it at 
Coventry’s museum centre at Bond’s Hospital where it could be 
rebuilt to form part of the existing Gothic group. 


Now, antiquaries hate old buildings being moved ; and ther 
is some sense in this in so far as the beauty of a building as a 
document naturally extends to its siting and topographical 
relationships. It is true, certainly, that Ford’s Hospital on 
another site becomes merely a specimen of wood carving. And 
yet we cannot, surely, perpetuate an obsolete town-plan for the 
sake of one ancient and rather beautiful building. Ford’s 
Hospital preserved on an island, moored midstream in a torrent 
of Ford vans, seems to me a bad compromise. Obviously a 
sacrifice of certain values is forced on us and the hospital must 
be moved. 


The prolongation of Coventry’s medieval life is an anomaly) 
of a century’s standing and I think it may interest you to hea 
the remarks of an American who saw the place in 1855: ‘* We 

wandered wearily up into the city, and took another look 
at its bustling streets, in which there seems to be a good emblem 
of what England itself really is—with a great deal of antiquity 
in it, and which is now chiefly a modification of the old. The 
new things are based and supported on the sturdy old things, and 
often limited and impeded by them; but this antiquity is so 
massive that there seems to be no means of getting rid of it 
without tearing society to pieces.” A process which Mr. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne did not live to see. 


CHURCHES 

And now the problems connected with churches. The ques- 
tion of what is going to happen to churches is closely bound up 
with what is going to happen to the Church. Let us face some 
facts. Churchgoing is no longer considered to be a social duty 
by any class of the population. It is a practice confined to 
minorities represented in all classes, but there is no longer any 
universal consent as to its importance. The part played by the 
Churches in the national life is considerable but it is effectiv: 
outside rather than inside the fabrics, which become more and 
more historical symbols and less and less essential meeting places. 
Women’s institutes, boys’ clubs and all sorts of local organisa- 
tions may thrive under the shadow of a church ; but the Sunday 
congregations may still be very thin indeed. Now I imagine 
that in a few years there will be a certain amount of reorganisation 
within the Church of England : there will be an attempt to get 
rid of the weaker units in its structure by merging them into 
larger and more effectively staffed units, better related to the 
present distribution of the population. Any move in this direc- 
tion will result in large numbers of churches becoming superfluous 
and the Church will wish to disencumber itself of their upkeep 
and, where convenient, dispose of their sites. 


The question what to do with unwanted churches cannot be 
burked simply by protests against the Establishment from those 
who never enter a church except to enjoy its architecture, peruse 
its monuments and experience that sense of the confluence of 
past and present which becomes so real in these lonely, evocative 
buildings. The Church has its work to do and for this work it 
may not need all the churches it has inherited from the past. 
What is to be done with them ? 


The country parish churches are the least problematical. 
Most of them are regularly used ; few are likely to form obstruc- 
tions to planning. There are, however, those often beautiful 
derelicts, built by Georgian squires, half for their own vanity, 
half for the spiritual benefit of a minute congregation of agricul- 
tural tenants, now quite deserted ; enchanting, melancholy and 
locked. 

In the towns there is a higher proportion of unnecessary 
churches, owing to the outward shift or change in character of 
the population. There are the churches built under private 
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\cts in the eighteenth century and under the Church Building 

\cts of the nineteenth : enormous rectangular, galleried 
tures. Sometimes architecturally good, not. Many 
of these, I have no doubt. will have to be removed sooner or 
later. The important thing is that the best of them in each area 
should be scheduled as architectural valuables and, unless there 
is overwhelming evidence for their removal on town-planning 
grounds, preserved. They could, | secularised and 
placed in the hands of a commission charged with leasing them 
for appropriate purposes and preventing incompetent alteration 
and disfigurement. One must admit that the number of such 
churches which could be satisfactorily used would be small : 
but in some cases they would make good halls or might be fitted 
up as branch libraries. Their architecture is. as a rule, curiously 
independent of their function. 
this when they built, but this original sin renders 
reasonably adaptable for modern and secular purposes. 


struc- 
sometimes 


suggest, be 


Chey were sharply criticised for 


were them 


THE WREN PROBLEM 

Conspicuous in this category are, of course, the London City 
churches by Wren and others, for the retention of which architects 
and antiquaries have been keeping up a running battle for thirty 
years. About one half of the fifty surviving churches have now 
destroyed by enemy action. Should 
rhis should depend, in my view. on 
siderations in 


been rebuilt ? 


weighed con- 


they be 
carefully 
each separate case. 

Che capability of the church to be rebuilt as its architect 


it, taking into account the condition of the ruins 
impossibility — of 


designed 
and the virtual 
craftsmanship and 


reproducing — vanished 


memorials 


2. The merits of the church as a work of art 
churches varies enormously. Some have his personality and 
scholarship stamped all over them. Others have not. The 
whole world admires St. Stephen's, Walb-ook. But I doubt 
whether anybody has ever seen much to admire in St. Mary 
Aldermanbury or St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 


Lhe quality of Wren’s 


3. The position of each building in relation to planning schemes. 
Here I should like to enter a plea for the consideration of preserva- 
tion as part of the planner’s programme. Fully annotated 
schedules of buildings to be considered at an early stage in the 
proceedings and not left till the plan has become crystallised. 


}. Lastly, there is the general consideration how these churches can 
be used. If rebuilt. can they be used ? That must be determined 
by the Church. 


here is sure to be a great drive from some quarters, after the 
war, for rebuilding Wren churches and we must keep in front of 
our minds the element of futility which this would involve. The 
extremists should ask themselves whether they intend to rebuild 
the churches as they were before the war or as they were when 
they were new. Are they to have the distinct Anglican character 
which Sir Arthur Blomfield and Samuel Sanders Teulon and Sir 
Gilbert Scott impressed upon them; or are they to have the 
box pews, three-deckers and unstepped chancels for which they 
were planned? Or are they to compromise between Wren 
architecture and modern Church arrangement ? I can imagine 
some quite charming churches based on such a compromise, but 
they would not be Wren churches and unless they are going to be 
used, are such compromises really worth building ? I doubt it. 
One must not generalise about these buildings. Each case must 
be considered on its merits. Personally I do not think it reason- 
able that more than two or three of the gutted churches should 
be rebuilt. What would St. Lawrence Jewry be without its 
superb woodwork or St. Nicholas Cole Abbey without its 
grandiloquent display of mercantile memorials ? 


Here are two suggestions for what might be dune with some 
of the destroyed churches. One church—I should favour Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, or St. Bride’s—could be rebuilt as a 
Wren Museum. In the body of the church and the well-lit 
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galleries there could be models of all the churches, vanished ani| 


existing, together with drawings and photographs. 


The other suggestion is that certain churches could effective 
remain as ruins. I am not thinking so much of the Wren 
churches, most of which are too utterly burnt, as of majest 
shells like Hawksmore’s gutted church of St. George-in-the-Eas| 
and Archer’s Church of St. John, Smith Square. The latter has 
now been burnt out twice, but the shell is as sound as ever ar 
remains perhaps the most remarkable product of Baroque art in 
this country. If it is not wanted as a place of worship why not 
and a beautiful one—of tl 


) 


let it remain as a shell, a witness 


acts of these times as well as of its own: 


PRESERVATION IN THE COUNTRY 

So far, I have discussed only town problems, which are, as 
rule, more pressing and more troublesome. But I must say 
word or two about preservation in the country. It is necessa1 
to face the fact that the extent of preservation in any given 
district will depend on the kind of life which takes root ther 
Thus, in a small * unspoilt’? town which becomes a centre « 
vigorous local industry, preservation will have to be sparse anc 
selective. On the other hand, a town like, say, Rye or Winchelse: 
whose face is its fortune, may be legitimately protected almos 
street by street. When agriculture becomes once again, as every 
one hopes it will, a great and progressive industry, more new, an 
fewer old farm buildings and cottages will be needed. Ou 
habit of regarding the eighteenth-century rural scene as th 
essential aspect of the English countryside will have to be very 
much modified ; but it is probable that in any widespread 
agricultural planning vast numbers of reconditioned buildings 
will in any case be retained on economic grounds and it shoul 
be somebody’s business to see that a little extra money is found 
here and there for reconditioning buildings of special merit 
which might otherwise go under. 


I think that in the country as in the towns solid architectura!| 
merit should be the passport to protection. We must not deceiv: 
ourselves into believing that we can preserve the poetical aspects 
of things by preserving the things themselves. The romanti 
melancholy of a ruined mill may be captured by a poet or % 
painter but never by scheduling the mill as an ancient monument 
You cannot preserve a condition of decay: either you replac 
it with modernity or you let it finish its course. 


CONCLUSION 

To conclude : What is the first step to a sound preservatio1 
policy going hand in hand with the sound reconstruction policy 
which we all hope for? Obviously, a complete national survey 
of buildings which should receive special consideration during 
the preparation of re-planning schemes. This may sound for 
midable, but such a survey is already in hand. At the beginning o! 
the war, the Ministry of Works and Buildings set up panels o! 
local architects in every part of the country with instructions to 
prepare lists of buildings which, in the event of damage by 
enemy action, should receive special care and special salvage 
facilities under the superintendence of one of the panel architects 
hese lists vary in quality and thoroughness but in general they 
will form a most valuable basis for all future discussions of this 
problem. Copies of the lists are passed by the Ministry to the 
National Buildings Record, which makes them the basis of its 
recording activities, which comprise photography, photogram- 
metric survey and the collection and indexing of existing photo 
graphs and measured drawings. Thus, in a few years, informa 
tion regarding valuable buildings, of all periods, all over the 
country will have been centralised on a wide basis of local survey 


Wherever the nation’s planning policy is to be centralised 
there must be somebody capable of initiating and defining a 
rational, selective, non-obstructive preservation policy. I believ« 
such a policy is an essential part of any civilised plan. 
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Correspondence 


THE PLANNING AND AMENITIES GROUP 
INTERIM REPORT 
From Mr. Charles Holden 
Torring 
27.11.41 
k,—In the October issue of the JouRNAL Mr. Eden comments 
on he Interim Report of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Commitice 
Planing and Amenities group. 
the large programme before the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction 
(orimittee it can only be possible to pass progressively from the 
vencral to the particular, and the object of the interim report 
s fo give in the first place, in very general terms, the outline 
ramme of our investigations. It will surely be appreciated 
it is much too early to expect a fully detailed Report—the 
which can 


yr 
thi 
emphasis must, therefore, be on the word ** interim.” 
lly need explanation. 
li is to be hoped, when the final report comes to be made 
lic, that any reference to proportion will be to convenience 
to rather than * proportional according to the 
of architecture, whatever that may mean.: 


service 
lhe standards must primarily be standards of service, about 
wich there will probably be many different opinions. 
\ committee can give a cross section of opinion, but it cannot 
wpe to satisfy the critics who are more concerned to criticise 
than to promulgate an effective and generally acceptable proposal. 


lhe criticism which suggests an alternative solution to any 


problem can be really constructive and would always be 
welcomed. 
I remain, yours, etc., 
CHarves HoLpEN [F.| 
LAW AND BUILDING STRUCTURE 


78 Parkway, 
Welwyn Garden City 
1.12.41 
From Mr. George Fairweather. 
lv the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 
DEAR Str,—Interim Report No. 3 
Committee includes a detailed 
allecting reconstruction. 


of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruc- 
tion list of the different Acts 
{his list does not include some of the Acts governing building 
in Scotland, and my memory recollects the following : 
The Burgh Police (Scotland) Act. 
The Public Health (Scotland) Act. 
Housing, Town Planning, etc. (Scotland) Act. 
And a multiplicity of Local Acts. 
lhe application of building law in Scotland is further com- 
plicated by ‘“‘ Common Law,” which admits the legality of 
circumstances that have grown up by custom, and has been 
affirmed from time to time by decisions in courts of law, but 
which is not laid down in writing, like the statute law. Common 
law in Scotland recognises the ** Law of Tenement” which 


admits of a building being in several ownerships. The law of 
tenement centres round two rights known as “* Common 
Property’? and ‘* Common Interest.’” These rights appear to 
lave arisen from the practice of creating separate freeholds in 


ithe various floors of a house. 

Building law in Ireland is also the subject of separate legislation 
in some details, but is, in most respects, very similar to that 
ipplying in England and Wales. 

| suggest that the Reconstruction Committee should study these 
conditions because they will have to be consulted before any 
building code can be universally respected. 
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I commend the idea that a national building code should be 
set up, and that its construction should be supervised by a per- 
manently established ** Building Board.” 

Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE FAIRWEATHER |-1.| 


We understand that it is the Building Legislation Group's intention 
mend that a note should be attached to any final report that is produced to the 
effect that authorities, in so far as they adopt the R.I.B.A. recommendations. 


fo recom- 


should make whatever modifications are needed to adjust the reports to the legis- 
lative conditions in each part of the kingdom.—¥n. 
SCIENCE AND ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
College of Technology. Manchester. 1 
EG Pre 


From Mr. V. C. Barnes. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 


Str,—It is hoped that the letter from Mr. J. B. Jones on this 
subject published in the October issue of the JOURNAL represents 
the opinion of but a small proportion of members. It is difficult 
to understand its purpose, for it offers no constructive criticism 
and is scurrilous in the extreme. 


The Report of the Architectural Science Board does not 
imply, as is suggested in this letter, that the architect can evade 
his responsibilities but that the future lies with the architect- 
engineer as the * master of building.’’ That architect 
gives instructions and is solely responsible for the results ** is 
stating the obvious, but he who gives instructions without full 
knowledge rightly gains little respect in the building or any 
other industry. 


* the 


The Report advocates the inclusion, in the training of the 
architect, of a subject which, suitably presented, will enable him 
in later practice to solve his own problems, or, when necessity 
arises, to discuss them intelligently with the specialist. It should 
be recognised that many of these problems are new and that the 
‘scientific approach” is necessary for their solution. 


It would appear that Mr. Jones is unaware that, for the past 
twenty years at least, the subject of Building Science has appeared 
prominently in building courses provided in many of the technical 
colleges in this country, and that in the larger colleges at least 
building laboratories are available in which students are engaged 
in the physical and chemical study of building materials and 
experimental mechanics. Surely, if it is deemed that such 
technical training is necessary for the building student, similar 
facilities should not be denied the architectural student who 
subsequently will be required to ‘‘ give instructions.”” And yet 
it is common knowledge that a large proportion of architectural 
students receive no practical instruction in building materials, 
methods of construction and equipment, and mechanics is taugh! 
[ste] by blackboard methods only. 


As an architect and a teacher of the subject of Building Science 
to architectural students, I am of opinion that the Report of the 
Architectural Science Board is excellent and should be of in- 
valuable assistance to all those who are concerned with the 
training of the young architect, and I feel sure that it will receive 
from the general body of members the serious attention which 
it deserves. 

V. C. Barnes [A.| 


The Architectural Science Board comment as follows :— 


We welcome Mr. Barnes’s letter which expresses neatly how the study of 
science in its widest sense can help the architect. We could not agree with him, 
however, that the future lies with the ‘* architect-engineer.’ The term and the 
idea are not of our making. We consider that the architect, well trained not 
only in science, which our Report considered exclusively, but also in the man) 
subjects which lie outside our terms of reference, will be competent to provide an 
inspiration and a setting in which all who co-operate in building can best exert 
their skills to the greatest common advantage. 
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COURSES IN TOWN PLANNING 
The Northern Polytechnic, 
Department of Architecture, 
Surveying and Building 
5.12.41 
From Mr. T. E. Scott. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the views expressed by Mr. 
Winton Lewis regarding the need for week-end or evening courses 
of study in town and country planning and civic design. 

I have already made a number of efforts to start such courses, 
but have not been successful owing to the very small number of 
applications from architects interested in the proposal. I shall 
be prepared to organise a suitable course of lectures and offer 
facilities for an atelier, subject to a sufficient number of applica- 
tions being received. Those interested are invited to com- 
municate with me. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuos. E. Scort | F.| 
POLYTECHNIC EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Mr. W. W. Wood [F.], who recently took up the appointment of 
Principal of the Delhi Polytechnic—a school of Architecture, Building, 
Engineering, Art, Village Crafts and Commerce, has written to Sir Ian 
MacAlister describing his work ; in the course of his letter he says : 


6 


. . . Members may be interested to know that I am engaged 
in creating a Polytechnic in Delhi for the Government of India 
with the usual senior departments of Engineering ; Textiles ; 
Architecture, Building and Structural Engineering ; Commerce, 
and so on. There are over 100 day students already in 
attendance in the Commerce Department. In addition, I am 
also proposing to erect a model village with accommodation 
for instructors and students on the first floor and workshops 
for the various crafts of Delhi and the villages of Northern India 
below. The buildings will be arranged around a compound 
with a kiosk in the centre for the sale of made articles. The 
students will live as far as possible under village conditions, 
drawing water from a well which we fortunately have in the 
compound. 

*“T have created a Technical High School out of the old 
Government academic High School and the school in its new 
form will open on 15 July with 360 pupils in attendance. The 
age of admission is 11 and the course lasts for six years. The 
school is divided into lower and upper departments. During 
the three years spent in the lower department, a pupil receives 
an education equivalent to that of an ordinary academic high 
school, but with a certain amount of technical bias to accustom 
him to the idea of an industrial career. During the three years 
spent in the upper department he is given a strong bias towards 
vocational work—Engineering, Textiles, Commerce, Building, 
etc., according to the group which he joins, whilst continuing 
his general education. 

‘At present 16 workshops are being erected, 4 for the 
immediate use of the Polytechnic and 12 for the training in two 
shifts of 1,000 war technicians for recruitment into the Defence 
Services (other than the Indian Air Force), and Ordnance 
Factories and war production work in civil industry. These 
are nearing completion and we hope to commence training 
1,000 young men at an early date in the trades of turner, 
machinist, fitter, tin and copper smith, and electrician. In 
addition to my duties as Principal of the Polytechnic, I have 
been appointed President of the Technical Training Selection 
Committee for the Province of Delhi, and in this capacity I am 
responsible for recruitment of trainees for all the institutions in 
the province engaged on wartime technical training.” 

Mr. Wood has been elected a member of the Standing 
Advisory Committee of the Department of Technology, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 
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Notes 
FEES FOR THE ASSESSMENT AND AGREEMEN | 


OF WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS, REPAIRS AND 


REINSTATEMENT 


At the request of the War Executive Committee of the Coun. 11, 
the officers of the Practice Committee have now given furt)ier 
consideration to the question of fees for services in connect.on 
with war damage to buildings. 


The following recommendations are submitted for the guidai ce 
of members :— 


Assessment and Agreement of War Damage Claims 


(a) It is recommended that in ‘“‘ market value” claims, ¢.., 
where the property is demolished or damaged beyond repair, tie 
fees should be based on Clause 12 of the R.I.B.A. Scale of 
Charges, i.e., one guinea per cent. on the first £1,000, half-a- 
guinea per cent. on the next £9,000 and a quarter guinea jer 
cent. on the balance. 


(Note.—This is in accordance with the recommendation of ‘he 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution.) 


(b) It is recommended that in claims where the property is 
capable of being repaired, the fees should be based on quaniuin 
meruit in accordance with the advice previously given by the Wa: 
Executive Committee in the JouRNAL of October 1940. 


(Note—Payment of the above fees is not recoverable by tlic 
building owner under the War Damage Act.) 


WAR DAMAGE ACT, SECTION 7 


THe ContTrou oF AMENITY 


The County Borough of Great Yarmouth and the Boroughs 
Hornsey and Lowestoft have been included, under the provisions 0 
the War Damage Act, section 7, as places in which proposals for lu 
execution of war damage work of more than £1,000, or ten times th: 
net annual value of the hereditament, whichever is the less, must !y 
submitted for approval with a view to the control of amenity. 


THE LIVING IN CITIES EXHIBITION 

The Living in Cities Exhibition, which was exhibited at 
R.I.B.A. prior to the start of its tour, is now back in London 
at the Housing Centre, 13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1, until 24 
December. The exhibition was designed by Mr. Ralph Tubb: 
[A.] on behalf of the 1940 Council and the Council for th 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts (C.E.M.A.). Fou 
copies are now on tour. 


the 


” The following displays of the Living in Cities Exhibition have be 
arranged for January. Further particulars and information about thx 
lectures to be given in connection with the exhibition can be obtain: 
from the British Institute of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Squar 
W.C.2. 
Middlesbrough.—Central Library. 
Brighton.—Public Art Gallery. 10-24 January. 
Hull.—College of Art. 26 January-g February. 
London.—West Ham, School of Art (?). 1-15 January. 
London.—Geffreye Bethnal Green. 27 Janua 
12 February. 


5-19 January. 


Museum, 


Eastern Command.—Whole of month. 
GREETINGS FROM CUBA 
The following cable has been received from Gustavo Moreii 
President, and Luis Bay Sevilla, Secretary, of the Nation: 
College of Architects of Cuba :— 


. . . - . . { 

Al disponerse miestro pais defender causa democracia internacion: | 

luchan contra tirania tolalifaria. Collegio Nacional Arquitectos Cuhc| 
expresa colegas Ingleses profunda simpatia. 
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1941 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
R. B.A. FORM OF AGREEMENT AND SCHEDULE OF 
CONDITIONS FOR BUILDING CONTRACTS 
)wing to the increase in printing charges, cost of paper, etc., 
it has been necessary to increase the charge for copies of these 
for as from 1s. 6d. to 2s. each until further notice. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE, McGILL UNIVERSITY 
{r. John Bland [A.] has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Architecture and Director of the School of Architecture, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS 
INSURANCE CHANGES 
REMUNERATION Limits, CONTRIBUTIONS AND BENEFITS TO BI 
INCREASED 

i: consequence of the passing of the National Health Insurance 
Contributory Pensions and Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1941, the 
following changes will operate from 5 January 1942: 

1) Non-manual workers will be compulsorily insured unless their 
remuneration exceeds £420 per annum (instead of £250 as hitherto). 
lhis brings health and pensions insurance into line with unemployment 
insurance. 


») The rate of the weekly health insurance contribution will be 
increased by 2d., of which 1d. is to be borne by the employer and rd. 
by the worker. The effect on the combined health and pensions 


insurance contribution will be to raise it to 2s. in the case of a man 
and to 1s. 7d. in the case of a woman. Of these contributions the 
worker’s share will normally be 1s. for a man and trod. for a woman. 


) The ordinary rates of sickness and disablement benefit will 
cach be increased by 3s. a week. 
THE PROTECTION OF IRON AND STEEL 
FROM RUST 
lhe Iron and Steel Institute, in association with the British Iron 


and Steel Federation, have published a pamphlet on the protective 
painting of structural steelwork which they offer free to architects 
who are able to use it to good advantage. The pamphlet includes 
practical recommendations on painting technique. Architects who 
wish to obtain the pamphlet should apply to the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


Review of Periodicals 
1941-42—I 


GOVERNMENTAL, CIVIC 

CaLirorRNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE (San Francisco), 

pp. 22-3, 36-7: 

Governmental architecture in California: article by R. J. Neutra 
with small views of Farm Security Administration housing and migrant 
camps, and National Youth Administration hostels. 

BuiLpDER, 1941 Nov. 14, pp. 436-8 
Civic buildings : fourth autumn town planning discourse, by Hubert 
Worthington [F.]. (With Adrian Berrington’s St. Paul’s Bridge and 
Station project.) 

AMERICAN City (New York), 1941 Sept., p. 53°: 
‘The architectural school as an aid to local government ” : necessity 
of efficient buildings to municipal working, and plea for enlistment of 
students in defence technical shortage. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Dec. 11 ; 

Pencit Points (Stamford, Conn., and N.Y.), Sept., pp. 557-79, 571-4 : 
Post office (ground floor) and law courts (first floor) in one building, 
Philadelphia ; Ballinger Company and Harry Sternfeld, associated 
architects. Also post offices at Gary and yp soria, U.S. - 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1941 Nos. 1-2, pp. 
Ministry of Justice building at Ankara, by gt Ministry 
Works. 

BuILvER, 1941 Sept., pp. 371-3 : 
Fire alarm buildings, Houston, U.S. ; 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum.) 


COMMERCIAL: SHOPS, OFFICES, MARKETS 


1941 Aug.. 


” 


of Public 


by Mackie & Kamrath. (From 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1941 Sept., pp. 191-200: 
Shops by Gruenbaum, Krummeck & Auer. 
ARCHITECT AND BuiLpiInG News, 1941 Oct. 3, pp. 12-13: 


Shop fronts, War-damage replacement (boards, painted or with small 
openings) : illustrations and note. 
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BuILpDER, 1941 Oct. 31, pp. 391-3 : 

Office block, Russell Square and Woburn Place (Russell Square 

House), by C. Lovett Gill [F “J 
Bu ILDING, 1941 Nov., QO: 

Gas company’s offices, Cocodien, by W. G. Newton & Partners. Full 

illustrations and article. (Illustrations already noted, p. 199. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Oct. 16, pp. 261-266 : 

Orient Building, Sydney, by O’Rorke and others (already given, 


Pp. 199)- 


ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (N.Y.), 7941 Oct., pp. 58-9 : 
Railway street booking offices—‘ city ticket offices example at 
Chicago, by Raymond Loewy. 


REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Ayres), 1941 March, pp. 145-8 
Market halls, photos and plans of several large European hz alls. 


ARCHITECTURAL RecorpD (N.Y.), 1941 Oct., pp. (72-3 
Market hall in U.S., one with a wide-span roof. 
TRANSPORT 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorRD (N.Y.), 1941 Oct. 1, pp. (43)-47 : 
‘* Transportation—an expanding field” : special number, with artick 


by Gilmore D. Clarke, and examples of specific building types (entered 
separately). 
ARCHITEKTURA S.S.S.R. (Moscow), 1941 No. 3, pp. 47-51 : 


Stations on the new line of the Moscow Underground—propose« 
designs illustrated. 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (N.Y.), 1941 Oct., pp. 60-1 : 
Warehouse for a department store, Philadelphia ; by Simon & Simm 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1941 Sept., pp. 177-6 


Refrigeration in U.S.: ‘ frozen food lockers ” comenn rcial concern), 


Flemington, U.S., by A. Fordyce. Details. 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1941 Aug., pp. 107, 115-6; 


BuILDER, Nov. 7: 

Transport depot and offices, Lenton, Notts. ; by R. W. Cooper [F. 
ARCHITECTURAL RecorD (N.Y.), 1941 Oct., pp. (67-9) : 

Commercial garage with curved ramps, Kansas, by Keene & Simpson 
ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD (N.Y.), 1941 Oct., pp. 81-100: 

Motor transport (including bus) terminal stations : general article by 

J. S. Worley, one on bus terminals by H. S. Pack, and examples both 

for buses and commercial transport (‘‘ trucks *”?). Time-server standards 
TER Es Forma (Budapest), 1947 No. 6, pp. 95-8 : 

Motor-bus garage and offices over, Budapest, by J. Pretsch. 
ARCHITECTURAL RecorpD (N.Y.), 1941 Oct., p. (69 

Petrol stations, 3 U.S. examples. 


ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1941 Nov. 28 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Dec. 11; 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), Sept., pp. 169-176 ; 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (N.Y.), Oct., p. g8—: 
Airport: Washington National Airport, La Guardia Field, U.S 
H. L. Cheney, consulting architect. Article by J. Hudnut. (Cf 
La Guardia Field, New York, entry on p. 161 of JoURNAL.) 
INDUSTRIAL 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1941 Aug., pp. 97-106 : 


Factories for defence in the 
and machinery. With flow diagrams and outline plans. 
ConcreTE, 1941 Sept., pp. 375-7 : 
Aeroplane factory in America, designed windowless for black-out 
and temperature reasons ; with notes on lighting and air-conditioning 
Pencu Points (Stamford, Conn., and N.Y.), 1941 Oct., pp. 657-64 


U.S.—tanks, aircraft and aero engines 


Aircraft and tank factories and foundry, one by Albert Kz zhn ; signal 
depot of elliptical laminated arches. ‘* Architects and defense ”’ series 
CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE (San Francisco), 1941 Apl 
bp. 35-37 ¢ 
Aircraft factory at Long Beach, Calif. ; E.G. Taylor and E. W. Taylor, 
architects and engineers. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1941 Sept., pp. 181-3, Gc., 184-7 
Aircraft factory near Niagara Falls, architect unstated ; air schools, 


three examples. 

ARCHITECTURAL RecorpD (N.Y.), 1941 Aug., pp. 60-61: 
Factory for a ‘* Celluplastic ”? works, Newark, U.S., by David Siche! 
Steel frame & r.c. flat slab construction ; special fireproof precautions 

TER Es Forma (Budapest), 1941 No. 6, pp. gg-tor : 

Hospital laundry at Pécs, by G. K dszeghy. 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD (N.Y.), 1941 Aug., pp. 
Newspaper printing and office building, Austin, Texas ; 
with Page, Southerland & Page, architects. 


WELFARE: HOSPITALS, ETC. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD (N.Y.), 1941 « pp. 
Hospitals : special section, including pavilion, military, 
urban types. Also planning units and portable equipment : 
saver standards. 


62-5 


Shirley Simons, 


lug., 79-90 = 
mental, and 
time- 
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SCHWEIZERISCHE BAUZEITUNG (Zurich), 1941 June 28, pp. 302-6: 
for the completion of the Cantonal Hospital, Zurich, by 
addition of new ward wing: illustrated article with detailed analysis 
of services. (Competition plans noted, p. 200. 

HosprrAL AND NuRsSING HOME MANAGEMENT, 1941 Oct.. pp. 
Cottage hospital, Leatherhead — built 
aston and Robertson [FF.]. 

OrriciaL, ARCHITECT, 1941 Sept., pf 
Operating theatres, 


Scheme 


201-5 : 
in wartime : bv Stanley Hall & 
432-3 
splinter-proof construction, it 
Edinburgh ; E. J. MacRae [F.], city architect. 
HospirAL AND NursiInG Home MANAGEMENT, 1941 
Mental hospital, Cherry Knowle, Ryhope, Durham 
W.. €& 3. 


hospitals al 


Oct.. pp. 192-¢ 


extensions, by 


R. Milburn [FF.] in conjunction with a former medical 
perintendent. 
BUILDER, 1941 Oct. 3, pp. 303-9 ; 
Hosprrat. AND Nursinc Home MANAGEMENT, De pp. 2353-6 


. pp. 235-6: 
Mental-defective colony for Leeds (Meanwood Park Colony central 
jock and smaller male, female, and children’s homes, 
iall and nurses’ home. Architects, J. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (N.Y. 


also recreation 


M. Sheppard [F.] & Partners 


1941 Aug., pp. 4i-5 : 
Children’s home, Houston, Texas: lay-out of separate dining, 
dormitory, administration, and infirmary blocks. Stavton Nunn and 


Milton MeGinty. architects 


RESTAURANTS, INNS, MUSIC 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 
SUILDER, Oct. 10, pp. 329 


PAVILIONS 
194t Oct. 24; 


Communal (* British”) restaurant, Bristol, in the new Council House 
on College Green; J. Nelson Meredith |[F.], city architect, A. H. 
Clarke [Al.|. assistant. 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 1941 Oct. 10, pp. 24-5 
lun at Coseley, Staffs (Horse and Jockey), by F. Morrall Maddox 
I.|. Resistance of construction to subsequent air damage. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News, 1941 Sept. 12, p. 162. Sepl. 19. 
» 107 ( persp. 
BUILDER, Sept. 19. pp. 204-6 
Pavilion for the Eisteddfod, standardised design: steel frame on a 
Ho-lt. grid unit. Winning design by Edward Banks. 
RECREATION BUILDINGS: THEATRES, CINEMAS, 


COMMUNITY CENTRES, SPORTS BUILDINGS, ETC. 
AMERICAN City (N.Y.), 1941 Oct.. pp. 38-41 
Recreation planning for housing schemes : illustrated article. 
MopERNE BAvuFORMEN (Stuttgart), 1941 .Vo. 2, pp. 80-96 : 
\pollo Theatre, Cologne, and Capitol Cinema, Bielefeld, by 
Huhn. (Reference via Japan. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Ernst 


N.Y. Aug., pp. 46-6 : 


1941 


Cinema at Miami Beach, by F. R. L. Weed and E. T. Reeder, with 
H. Pereira, consultant. 
ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorRD (N.Y.), 1941 Aug., p. 66 


by J. H. Lapish. 


Sports arena, Washington, U.S. : Plan, views, and 
note, 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N.Y.), gg Sept.. pp. 75-94: 
* Cultural centers” : community centres (with short article by E. B. 


Van Keuren), civic auditorium, 

munity buildings, shops and offices 
play 
s€ hool. 


theatre : group of school and com- 
; clubs (with article by E. J. Kahn) ; 
i.e. Swimming and sports) centres; combined museum and art 
Also standards ~ 
outdoor recreation equipment. 


ARCHITEKTURA S.S.S.R. 


* time-savet on community buildings, 


Moscow 1941 No. 2, pp. p29: 


Hunting lodge as rest home for Red Army commanders, by kh. 
Libnecht. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Sepl. 4. pr. 104; 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEvigEw, Oct., pp. 110-2: 


Sports pavilion for Aberdeen University, by A. Marshall Mackenzie 
F.. & Son; includes swimming bath, squash courts, tea rooms, etc. 


EXHIBITIONS, TOWERS, BRIDGES 
TER Es Forma (Budapest), 1947 Vo. 6, pp. 102-108 
Budapest Fair 1941: various pavilions. 
PenciL Points (Stamtord, Conn.. and N.Y.), 1941 Aug.. pp. 521-2 : 


Exhibition on current architecture in Francisco. by Ernest Born 
and others ; views and note. 

Pencit Potnts (Stamford, Conn., and N.Y.), 1941 Oct.. pp. 651-5 ° 
Ventilation-shaft building for the New York city tunnel : official and 
competition designs, with article (** the frustrated monument complex ” 
by ‘T. F. Hamlin. 

Die Kunst im DeutscHEeN REICH, 


Recent bridges in Germany. 
RELIGIOUS 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1941 Oct 
BuinpER, Oct. 10, pp. 326-8 : 


f )- 


San 


19gt No. 1 
Reference via Japan. 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS December 1g 


Church at Barton, Torquay (St. Martin) : by N. F. 
[F.]. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Oct. 30. pp. 293-8: Nov. 6: 
Guildford Cathedral, eastern portion as far as completed (held up 


wal Edward Maufe [F.]. architect. 
SCHOOLS 
BuILDING. 1941 Oct., p. 241: 
School, Walthamstow (Handsworth by Frank Heaven |4.}. 


ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1941 
Village schools for Turkey, 3 
and others. . 


Nos. 1-2, pp. 12-23: 
winning designs by Mutlu & Yapai 


SUILDER, 1941 Oct. 10, p. 331: 
Elementary school, Whipton, Exeter (junior mixed and_ infant 
John Bennett [F.], city architect. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review, 1941 Dec... pp. 159-162 : 

3UILDING. Oct... pp. 230-4: 
Infants’ school, Whitwood Mere, near Castletord, Yorks : by Oh 
Hill | F With plan and views. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1g41 Aug., pp. 79-92: 
School *“ built round a philosophy of education ”-—Crow Isla 
School. Winnetka, Ill. FEliel & Eero Saarinen, with Perkins, Whee 
and Will, architects. Sub-primary (nursery and_ kindergarte: 


primary, and intermediate wings : each class-room a unit, lit on 2 sid 
Common auditorium, library and art room, 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 1941 Oct. 17. pp. 34-8, 40: 
Elementary (senior Northallerton : by Scott, Shepherd 
Breakwell. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
High school at Saginaw, U.S. 


SC hool. 


N.Y.), 1941 Aug.. pp. 54-9: 
the Arthur Hill), by R. Frantz & 


Spence. Gymnasium, libraries, cafeteria. 
TRAINING COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, TECHNICA 
SCHOOLS 


ARCHITECTURAL REviEW, 1941 Sept., pp. 77-8 : 
\gricultural college, Rehovot, Palestine, 
the Hebrew Universities Agricultural Faculty. 
lecture rooms, library. 


Includes laboratori 

Chemical laboratory already entered, p. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Oct. 23, pp. 270-7 : 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Oct.. pp. 105-7, 

College buildings : ) 

Hughes [4.] and Peter Bicknell, and (A. J. only) to Wheaton Colle 

Mass. (student alumni building), by Hornbostel & Bennett. 
BUILDER, 1941 Sept. 19, pp. 260-2: 


1¢ 13-9 Ps 


I 


Cachemaille-D 


na 


L 


for post-graduate college of 


“| 


extensions to Peterhouse, Cambridge, by H. ¢ 


ri 


Worcester College, Oxford—residential block, by W. G. Newton [/. 


already noted, early 1940). 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1941 Aug., pp. 125-8: 
Medical College, New York (Fifth Avenue Flower Hospital) : 
& Hofmeister and Wallace K. Harrison, associated. 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BauzeirunG (Ziirich), 1941 July 26, p. 42: 
Berne Music Academy, by Hans Studer : includes concert hall wi 
290 places. 
MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES, LIBRARIES 
Museums JOURNAL, 1941 Aug., pp. 93-102 : 
I'he Museum of Modern Art, New York : articles by E. W. W. & ‘Tre 
Thomas, plans and photographs. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Nov. 1. 
Pencit Points (Stamford, Conn., and N.Y.), Aug., pp. 495-51! 
[wo art galleries in U.S. 


Reinh: 


ns 


sonian G. of A., by Soarinen (model). ** A study in contrasts,” artic 
by Lorimer Rich. (Same title in A.J. 

BUILDER, 1941 Oct. 17, pp. 348-530: 
Reading-room (circular), Glasgow University, by ‘I. Harold Hug! 


[F.]. 


Already noted in mid-1940. 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 1941 Sept. 12; 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), July, p. 19: 
Private library as detached garden block at Stamford, Conn. : 
E. D. Stone. (Forum already incidentally entered, p. 214, top.) 
HOUSES (GENERALLY) 
IRisH Buitper, 1941 Oct. 11, pp. 468: 
Mass-concrete house, with internal arches, at Bonavelley, [rela 
designed by J. H. Black, a housing inspector. 
NATIONAL BUILDER, 1941 Nov., pp. 67-9, and subsequently : 
[he house of the future”: article by R. Myerscough 
Illustrated. 
HOUSING 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1941 Sept. 25, pp. 213-6: 
Housing (semi-timberless, with existing joinery) at Haydock, by 
Main, surveyor to the U.D.C. 
DER SOZIALE WOHNUNGSBAU IN DEUTSCHLAND. 1941 Mar. 1, 
145-53 


Walke 


ol 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, by 
J. Russell Pope with Eggers & Hitchins (completed building) ; Smith- 
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mber 1941 JOURNAL OF THE 


Hans Wagner, 
Reference via 


th. New Order in German housing : article by Dr. 
nai ager of the Reichs commission for housing. 
JOURNAL OF THE Roya VicroriAN  INstTIruTt ARCHITECTS, 


1941 Mar.-Apl., pp. 2-8 : 


Or 


Ho sing for Victoria, Australia : work of the Commission set up by 
w« Slum Reclamation and Housing Act of 193%. Layouts, type 
es) us, and constructional view. 

BumpinGc (Sydney, N.S.W.). 1g41 Aug. 25, pp. 29-34 
‘Housing the wage-earner”’; paper by the Hon. J. H. Vonkin. 


Vis \W. policy and achievement, including description and tllustration 


fabrication svstems in-use. 


To b 


contuiued 


Accessions to the Library 
1941-42—I, concluded 


Owing to the urgent need to economise space this list will. in future, 
de only entries of the accession of new publications, exception 
wit. made in the case of old publications having particular reference 
rrent demands, e.g. books, etc., on planning and topography. 
cessions of drawings will not be recorded. 
g the gift from) Mrs. FE. P. Warren in this list. will be 
ded a single cumulative entry. 
ill lists will be sent to subscribers to the reprints and can be sent 
ny other readers on application. 


rger gilts, e.g. 


by 


BUILDING SCIENCE, Cont. 
A.R.P.. War DAMAGE. INCLUDING REPAIR. con. 
LopEWIG (F.) 699.895 
laiftkrieg schutzbauten. 
81”. 94 pp. Ziirich: Fuissli. [1g41.] R. 


699.895 (058 
PROVECTION AND A.R.P. YEAR 
1Q41-1942. 


699.895 [699.815 : 614.84 (056 
Ir Book 


od. R. 


69 box 


[194t.] 7s. 
699.895 
LLEWELLYN (H. M.) 
\nti-scatter treatments for windows. 


699.895 : 69.028.2 
From Chemistry and Industry. 


Journal, Ix, June 
leaflet. 11’. [Lond. 1g41.] 
Presented by the Building Research Station. 
Burnt (JOHN) 699.895 : 72.025.1 


Mncyclopedia of war damage and compensation. 
Supplemental parts Nos. 2. 3. 
loose pp. in band. yg 


2 Lrggt.] 5s. 
suvcn (G. G.) and others 699.895 : 72.025.1]34 
the War Damage Act, 1941, Ge. 


\ special supplement of forms. 


95 


gi”. Lond. 1941. 
2.025.1 Arch file 


72.025.1]347.2 


699.895 a 


Grear Brrvain: PARLIAMENT —AC'TS 699.895 : 


landlord and Tenant (War Damage) (Amendment) Act, tg4i. (4. & 5 
Geo. 6, ch. At. 
9” Lond. : H.M.S.O. 1Q41. jd. P. 
699.895 : 72.025.1 Arch file 
Bovrp oF TRADE 699.895 : 72-025.1]347-434 
War damage. Private chattels scheme. ‘The W— D P—-C—S 
Order, 1941, @e. 
pam.. 9%”. Lond.: H.M.S.0. roqt. id. BR. 
699.895 : 72.025.1 Arch file 
Ministry of Hravru 699.895 : 72.025.1|347-434 
ar Damage Act, r94t. Circular 2431 [amendments to]. 
Circular 2431 (a Enclosing Amendments to (¢ 2431. 
leaflets. dupl. typescript. 87", 8 tggr. R 
699.895 > 72-025-1] 347-434 
Wittiams (ILvrotp B.) and Evans (MONTAGU) 


Law and practice of war damage compensation. A guide 
e War Damage Acts, 1941 efe. ‘Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 


tute of the U.K. 


Ihe 


84”. iv (Heffer) or ii {16 pp. Cambridge : Heffer (cloth- 
bound copy Knole, Sevenoaks: the Institute. [1047.] 


R.. and presented by the Institute. (Paper-bound copy to Loan Library. 


72.025.1 }69.051.3 
Kin (R. Fraser) and Horsrieip (H. T.) 
reconstruction. Building 


699.895 : 69.059.2 


mergency construction notes for 


ROYAL 














INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ; 
; emergency repair, reconstruction and relief work nterni 
Voluntary Service for Peace, Leeds. 
dupl. typescript (title-page pescript 13 
Presented by the Authors, Mr. R | 
\] él 1 C.1 
699.095 Are ! 
699.895 6Y.059 
Minisiry or Teavru 690.805 > O27 1] 17.0 
Repair of War Damage Act, 1941 Landlord ai enar \\ 
Damage Amendment) Act, 1941 Circular 2 
pam. 6 I 4 x 
OQYg.044 \ 
ROEBON. 699.895 1 72.025.1] 69.059.2 
Fees. | Prolessional tees tor advice on, and s pel on ol, rep 
to war-damaged buildings. |War Damage Commissic 
ment, | 
dupl Lypescriy 4 ) 
LONDON Counry Council 699.695 72 1} 69.054. 
Notes on training for rescue parties No. 3484 
yj 108 pp Lond P. S. King 1Qg4! Ds R 
699.095 72.02 t Are 
Minisrry or Travrn 699.895 2.025.1] 7 
War Damage Act. IG4l Section Lown al d COUunLITS plannin 
{Safeguarding the public interest in the making of payments.] (Cire 
lar 2448 
leatlet. dupl. typescript ; 1Q4 iN 
Enclosing WAR DAMAGE Commission, Memorandum on the p 
Visions ete. 
699.895 72.025.1 Arch fi 
Wark DAMAGE COMMISSION 699.895 : 72.025.1] 71 
Memorandum on the provisions of the W D \ct, 1941, fo 


safeguarding the public interest in the making of payments, with specia 


regard to town and country planning, et 








33 Lond. OAT 
Enclosed with Ministry or HEALTH, War Damage Act. etc. 
And other copy, enclosing 2 leaflets, dup]. typescript : also letter 
699.895 : 72.025.1] 72.064 lolde 
Royat PHoroGRAPHIC SOCIETY 72.064 : 77] 535-245 
Photographic Journal. June. National Buildings Record 
{Memorandum on its work ;] Report of a Vechnical Committe: 
the R—- P— S— on the application of photography to [its work 
extract 93 = Lond 1O41. R 2\ 
699.895 : 72.025.1 Arch file 
Ministry ov Heavru 699.895 : 72.025.1] 725 : 624/628 
War Damage Act, 1941.—Property of local authorities (other thar 
public utility undertakings The Essential Buildings and Plan 
Repair of War Damage) Act, 1939.—Amendment of [prec.| 
Property of public utility undertakings. (Circular 2431. 
dupl. typescript. 13 Lond G4 
699.095 72.025.1 Arch file 
699.895 : 72.025.1]727 
Boarp or Epucarion : Wresu DrrarrMeNn't 
War damage to educational property Circular 156¢ 
pam. o?”. Lond H.M.S.O 94 ( R, 
Ministry OF Hear 699.895 : 72.025.1 Arch f 
699.895 72.025.1 720 69.059 
Housing, England.--lhe Housing (Repair of War Damage) R - 
lations, 1941, etc. Provisional rules and orders, 194 
leaflet. 9? Lond. : H.M.S.O 4 id R 
699.895 72.025.1] 726 : 69.059. 
Housing. War Damage Act.1941 : repair of w damage Circul: 
2483. 
leaflet i} Lond G4! R 
Ministry oF Homer Srecurrry 699.895 [725-519-3 2 546.432 
\ir raid precautions to be taken by holders and users of radium 
leaflet 104 Lond. |} If! R. 
699.895 725-Y- 726 Are 1 
R.1.B.A. 699.895 } 720] 72.003 
|Fees.| Refuge accommodation in government | ildings 
employment of private practitioners 
leaflet dupl. typescript } ) 
SCIENCE (generally ENGINEERING 
Royal SOCIETY OF 
Annual report on] 1ggo-194g1. Jn JOURNAL. J I 4 








34 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
Roya. DUBLIN SOCIETY 
Scientific proceedings. Vol. 22, N.S., Nos. 33-38 (Apl.) ; Nos. 


39-45 (Sept.). 1941. 6s., 4s. R. 

ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 06 : 62 (42) 
List of members. (July. 

pam. 6}”. Lond. 1941. 1s. R. 

UnireD STaTES : TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 627.8 (73) 


The Wheeler project. 
report No. 2.) 


9”. x 


A comprehensive report etc. Technical 


Washington : Govt. Printing Office. 1940. 


Presented by the Authority. 


362 pp. 


PFOPOGRAPHY 


VALE (EDMUND) gi (42) 
Curiosities of town and countryside. 

83". viii 152 pp. + pls. Lond. : 

Batsford. 1940. 10s. 6d. R. 

ANDERSON (M. D.), Mrs. TrReNcHARD Cox QI (42) : 7.04 
Design for a journey. [England: chiefly iconography. | 

7}”. vili + 140 pp. + pls. Cambridge : 

U.P. 1940. 7s. 6d. R. 

MASSINGHAM (H. J.), editor gt (42) [728.6 : 63 


England and the farmer. A symposium by Viscount Lymington, 
jand others]. 
8". 


Lond. : 
R. 


vi + 154 pp. 
Batsford. 1941. 


pls. 
10s. 6d. 


Hotmes (EpRIc) gt (42.1/2+42.5/6) 

*London’s countryside. [Including parts of Berks, Oxon., Bucks, 
& Beds.] ({The English countryside series. | 

74”. 344 (incl. xii) pp. Lond.: Robert Scott; Philad. : 

Macrae Smith. [19—.] 7s. 6d. 

Presented by Mr. B. A. P. W. Lewis [A.] (2). 


BESANT (Sir WALTER) g! 2.1) : 9g 
The Survey of London : 
gt (42.1) : 7.034.8 
London in the eighteenth century. 
[Reprint.]} 11}”. Lond.: A. & C. Black. 1902 (1925). 


Presented by Mr. B. A. P. W. Lewis [A.]. 


DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE g1 (42.53 S 
The History, amenities, 
cover title.) [With 


STAMFORD, borough : 

The Ancient borough of Stamford [ Lincs.]. 

& architectural gems of the ancient borough etc., 

art. on the architecture by H. F. Traylen.] 
7}”. 160 + viii pp. 


Stamford. 1938. 1s. P. 


g1 (42.54 L) + 91 
LEICESTER, city: PUBLICITY AND DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Leicester. A guide to places of interest in the city. With a briet 
section dealing with the county. 
pam. 7%”. 


2.54 


Leicester. [193— or 1940.] 6d. 
gt (42.54 L) [352 + 711.4—163 
A handbook giving details of the principal activities 
(1939-40, cover title. 
9”. 104 pp. Leicester. 
Including town planning scheme, central area. 


-Both presented by the Department, through Mr. H. V. 


Civic affairs. 
of the corporation etc. 
[1939 or -40.] 


M. Roberts. 


STEEGMAN (JOHN) gi (42.59 C) 
Cambridge as it was and as it is to-day. 

8h". vii 120 pp. Lond.: Batsford. 1940. tos. 6d. R. 

Coun-WIENER (ERNST) gt (43 P 


Potsdam mit den kéniglichen schléssern und garten. Durch ganz 


Deutschland. Kunst und landschaft in bildern. series. 
12 1”. Berlin. [19 | Presented Vr. Fosef Berger. 
E.W. OI (45 R 


PARBONI (PretTRO and AcuiILLe) and RuGA (PirrRO), engravers 
Nuova raccolta delle principali vedute antiche e moderne . 


Roma . 


. di 


‘ A oO 
« MCwe . « - F020, 


ob. fo. Roma. [1829 or later.] 
Presented by the Misses Cayley, through Mr. O. D. Pearce [F.}. 


in a broad sense 


PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION 


Purpvom (C. B.) 71:3 
The New order. 
a4", Vi Dent. 1941. 7s. 6d. R. 


286 pp. Lond. : 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS December 19.1 


(dupl. typescripts 
R.1I.B.A. : RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
Interim reports : 


71 3 3 R.IBA. file 
dupl. on 71 : 3 ‘ile 


711 + 71g 
No. 1: on planning and amenities. [By R— C—, Planning aad 
Amenities Group.] 
dupl. typescript. 13”. [194:.| 
728.1 2 94u.6 
(By R— C—, Housing Group.] 
dupl. typescript. 13}”. [194'. 


71 : 3 Arch file 

dupl.) 69.08 (06) box 

The building industries’ responsi- 
‘Building Industries National Council.) 

pam. 94”. Lond. 


No. 2: 


on War-time housing. 


TOWNROE (B. 8S.) 

The Building of a new Britain. 
bility etc. 
1941. R | 
Mo.ortov (V.) wt 2.9 (47 

The Third five-year plan for the national-economic development 
of the U.S.S.R. (Report to C.P.S.U.(B.) Congress ete. 1939.) 

pam. 83”. Moscow: Foreign Languages Pubg. Ho. 19:4 
Presented by the Soviet Embass) 
MACTAGGART (MALCOLM) 


Man, mind, and psychology. 
74”. ix + 83 pp. Lond. : Watts. [1932 or after.] 3s. 6d. R 


71: 3) 153 


PEDDIE (J. T.) 
Che Rule of equity. 


84". 


The correct approach to world peace. 

xv + 239 pp. 

[1940.] 12s. 6d. R 

FOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, GARDENS, 
RURAL PRESERVATION 

Cort (CESAR) Jit 

Campos urbanizados y ciudades rurizadas [country urbanised and 
towns ruralised]. 


gh”. xvill + 317 pp. 
de la Vivienda de la Hispanidad. 1941 
Presented by the Author [Hon. Corr. M 
McALLISTER (GILBERT and ELIZABETH G.) 7u1 WS2.% 


*Town and country planning. A study 
the prelude to post-war reconstruction. 

8}. xxxii + 176 pp. + pls. 

1941. 


of physical environment 


Lond. : Faber & Fabre: 
198.60. R. & P. (2 


OsBorn (F. J.) 711 
Overture tc planning. (Rebuilding Britain series, No. 1, cover 

series title. ; 

8}” & Faber. 

Pick (FRANK) 711 
Britain must rebuild. <A pattern for planning. (The Democrati: 

order series, No. 17. 

64 (incl. vi) pp. 


pam. Lond. : Faber 194t. KR 


> 


Lond. : Kegan Paul. 1941. 18. R 


~ 1” 

=" 

TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
*Replanning Britain: being a summarized report of the Oxford 


conference of the . . . Association. Spring, 1941. F. E. Towndrow, ed 
8)”. 173 pp. Lond.: Faber & Faber. 1941. 7s. 6d. R 
and presented by the Assocr 
711.4 (73 
U.S.: NaTionaL Resources PLANNING Boarp (formerly, N— R 


CoMMITTEE)—URBANISM COMMITTEE 

*Urban planning and land policies. 

Report of the U— C— [supplementary to the N— R— C 
Our cities—their role in the national economy]. 

114”. v-+-366 pp. Washington: Govt. Printing Ot! 

1939. ($1. 

Presented by the Editor to the National Resources Planning Board 

and through the American Institute of Architects 


Inf. file 
Brisro. city: PuBLIC LIBRARIES 90 2 ort 
Town and country planning. [Bibliography. | 


dupl. typescript. 13”. 1941. Presented by the Bristol Libraria 


~ “et a ae sone 
711 [72.08 : 347.434 


Henry GEORGE ScuooLt OF Economics, London 
Memorandum to the Expert Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment. Etc. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1941. R 


71 2 3) 33 
Lond. : Williams & Norgate | 


Madrid : Federaci6én de Urbanismo y 


711 (063) 5 


Vol. 1 of the Supplementary | 
’s report.| 
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| Civ1zENs’ Housinc CounciL oF NEw YorK 


nber 1941 


; _ 711 [72.08 = 347-434 
rry OF WorKsS AND BUILDINGS: EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
)MPENSATION AND BETTERMENT 
Int rim report. (Cmd. 6291.) 


pam. 9}”. 


MINI 


Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1941. gd. R. 


71 : 3 Arch files 

711.2 (41/42) 

(From Geographical Magazine, xili, 5, Sept.) 
extract. o}”. 1941. R. 


‘Tayror (Eva G. R.) 
Brivain after the war. 


(ori city and county borough 711.4—162 (41.5 C) 
Co inty borough of Cork and neighbourhood town planning report. 


Sketc 1 development plan. By Manning Robertson. 
11”x8}". 35 pp. Cork: City Manager. [1941.] 1s. 
Presented by the Corporation. 
711.4—163 (42. ) Arch file 
\NSELL (W. HL.) 711.4—163 (42.1) 


The Re-planning of London. 
Speciil afternoon lecture .. . 


(Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
[Preprint.]) 
pam. 83”. [Lond.] 
711.4—163 (42.48 B) 
A study based on research into cond'tions 


1941. P. 


BoUUNV{LLE VILLAGE TRUST 
*\\hen we build again. 


f{ living and working in Birmingham. (B— V— T Research 
Publication.) : 

10”. ix (1 double) + 138 pp. + ix pls. (maps and diags) + pls. 

Lond. : Geo. Allen & Unwin. 1941. 8s. 6d. 

Presented (2) by the Trust, & R. 

711.454 

Rovy\L COMMISSION ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 

POPULATION 
Report. 


Part ili : Subjects related etc. Chaps. viii and ix [defects of present 


legislation and compensation and betterment under it], reprinted 


epar tely. 
pam. 9%”. Lond. 1940 (1941). Presented. 
Hitt (OcTAvIA) 711.585 (42.1) 
Homes of the London poor. 
- 12mo. Lond. 1875. 


Presented by Mr. Edward Carter [A.}, librarian. 


711.585 (73 NY) 
Ailing city areas. Economic study of thirteen depressed districts 
in Manhattan. (By Sylvia W. Stark, ... with the [Council’s] 

Investment Housing Committee : Subcommittee on Research.) 
dupl. typescript, printed cover. 10}” + folding pls. and 
transparencies. [1941.] Presented by the Council. 


SPIELMANN (P. E.) and Etrorp (E. J.) 711.7 : 625.74 
Road making and administration. (The Road makers’ library 
erres 


g”. x-+ 441 pp. Lond.: Arnold. 1934. £1 5s. P. 


711.7—163 (42.57 O) 
+ 719.3 (42.57 O) 


{Dare (T. LAwRENCE)}—CarFax, pseud. C 
{Continuation through 


Christ Church Mall [Oxford]. A diversion. 
St. Ebbe’s, as a by-pass, advocated.] 

pam. 74”. Oxford. [1941.] 

Presented by the Author [F.]. 


712.21 (73) 
WasilINGTON state: W-— 5S PLANNING CouNcIL and UNITED 
STATES: DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR—NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
A Study of parks, parkways and recreational areas, state of W—. 
[New ed.,- condensed from dupl. typescript, 1939.] 11”. 
[Washington.] 1941. 
Presented by the Council. 
NATIONAL Trust, etc. 

Frechold and leasehold properties etc. 

Report : [on] 1939-40 : 1940-41. 


1939. 
[ig40] ; [1941]. 
Both presented by Mrs. C. Beach. 


Commons, OPEN SPACES AND FoorTparuS PRESERVATION SOCIETY 


Annual report etc. : in Journal, No. 2 (July, a.r. issue). 1941. 
719.3 (41.1 
A cautionary guide by Alan Reiach and Robert 
(Building Scotland, past and future, cover title.) (A Saltire 


SALTIRE Society, Glasgow 
Building Scotland. 
Hur 
book 
unpaged.) Edin.: Cousland. [1941.] 
Presented by Mr. Reiach for review. 


92”. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 35 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. 
FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES 
Annual report, 1940-41. [1941.] R 


DUPLICATES, &c. 
Also 1 historical work, to Reference Library. 
Presented by 
Also 1 duplicate copy, to the Loan Library. 
Presented by the Ministry of Food 
Also 1 duplicate copy, to the duplicate Reference Library set. 
Presented by the Misses Cayley, through Mr. O. D. Pearce |F.| 
Also 1 duplicate copy, to the Loan Library. 
Presented by 
DRAWINGS 
7 vols. & 64 sheets, presented by various donors. 
PRESENTED BY. MRS. WARREN FROM THE LIBRARY 
THE LATE EDWARD PRIOLEAU WARREN [F.]. 
25 works, not already in Library, including 8 MSS. and typescripts: 20 
to Reference Library, 5 to Loan Library. 
Also 6 works, duplicates, to duplicate Reference Library set 


Mr. W. L. Wood 


Mr. Josef Berger 


Ol 


Also 2 works, duplicates, to Loan Library. 
DRAWINGS, &c. 
71 sheets. 
PRESENTED BY THE WIDOW OF PILOT-OFFICER G. H 
BROWN [A.]. 


10 works, not already in Library : 7 to Reference Library, 3 to Loan Library 
Also 1 work, duplicate, added to Loan Library. 


Notes from the War Executive Committee 
MEMBERSHIP 

Mr. Otto Abrecht Yunecken, Past-President of the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects, and Mr. Joseph Vincent Downes, B.Arch 
[N.U.I1.], F.R.I.A.1I., have been elected Fellows under the provisions 
of the Supplemental Charter 1925, Clause IV. 

RESIGNATIONS 

FELLOWS.—Gerald Soudon Bridgman, Bertram Douglas Cancello: 
Edward Robinson Ferdinand Cole, Ernest William George Coleridge, 
William Reginald Roydon Cooper, Harold Falkner, Captain Montagu 
Ashley Hall, John Stanley Heath, John Raworth Hill, Norman Jewson, 
Hugh Griffith Jones, Kenneth Hamlyn McConnel, William Rickards 
Morris. 

ASSOCIATES.—Deryck Thomas Bellamy, Walter Edward George 
Coker, Samuel Ernest Coleman, Ernest Robert Danford, William 
Dean, Norman Crichton Downie, Martin Josiah Herbert Goodchild, 
Richard Robert Crosby Halahan, John Mansfield Harrison, George 
Heslop Hawkins, William Dalton Ironside, Margaret Mary Ivimy, 
Beatrice Ethel Livesey Jenkins, Leslie Hagger Kemp, Sidney James 
Kemp, Barry Brook Learoyd, Herbert John Whitfield Lewis, John 
Charles MacKenzie, Berkeley Lowndes Moir, William Slater, Roy 
Archibald Smart, Alexander Stocker, Beryl Leila Watson, Bruce Taylor 
Whincap, Patrick Wilson, Beris Wrinch. 

LICENTIATES.—James Edgar Adamson, Oliver Herbert Bedford, 
Franklin Joseph Bellamy, Frank Ernest Bromige, Martin Joseph Burke, 
Ronald Carswell, Frederick Edward Dotchin, Reginald George 
Llewellyn Evans, Albert Anthony Fillary, Herbert Clavell Ingram, 
Thomas Kerr, Charles Ernest Lawrence, Harold Henry Graham 
Lewis, Harold Ellis Moore, Lionel Marsden Parr, Luther Richardson, 
Donald Norman Roy, Francis Matthew Shea, Captain Edward 
Whitwell, Francis Arnold Winder. 

RETIRED LICENTIATES.—Guy 
Harding, George Palmer Smedley. 
REINSTATEMENTS 

AS FELLOWS.—Joseph Pearce Pearce, Frederick Napier Pinde1 

AS ASSOCIATES.—William Naseby Adams, Peter Relton Coulson 
Allison, Gerald Henry Backway, Edward Richard Bill, Rolfe Gilbert 
Booth, Robert Bruce, George James Douglas Cowley, Frank William 
Dark, David Owen Harris Davies, Alastair Stewart Foster, Thomas 
Cressey Hamilton, John Mansfield Harrison, Estcourt Holland. 
William Robert Hutcheson, George Hudswell Ineson, Francis William 
Langman, David Edgar Lloyd, Mark Mason, Max Policansky, Edgar 
Allan Davey Tanner, Winston Walker. 

AS LICENTIATES.—Ernest Edward Bentley, Cecil Richard Keal 
Codrington, Merwanji Framji, Robert Moir Gibson, Eric Hayman, 
George Cecil Lowbridge, Augustus Edgar McCarthy, Richard T. 
Perry, Frank Ralph Priest, James Singleton. 

TRANSFERS TO RETIRED MEMBERS’ CLASS 

AS RETIRED FELLOWS.—Thomas Gilchrist Gilmour, Joseph Louis 

Hampson, Charles Dearman Hawley, Charles Grove Johnson. George 


Bernard Cobbett, Herbert W 
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Henry Lewis. James Miller. Herbert) Norman 
Shenton, Philip John ‘Turner. Frank Reginald 
AS RETIRED ASSOCIATES. Charles Edw 
John Scaife, Henry Solomon 
AS RETIRED LICENTIATES. Henry Watkins Bannan 
Burns, John Sidney Brooks. Hubert Leonard Colville. Henry 
John Burns Cromb, Henry Ernest Dane. Gaius Foster, James Walter 
Harry Campbell Hawke Charles Henry Isaacs. Ernes 
William Ponting, Alexander George Gilbert Quibell. Sta 
Richard Percy ‘Timbs 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 
On the recommendation of the officer 
Kducation the five Diploma (¢ 
of Architecture has be rec sec 
Final Examination 
APPOINTMENTS 
Dr. Hi OV. I ppoint » Ser on the Tou 
Planning Joint Examination Board in place of Mr. W. Harding Thompson, 
who is now on active service 
Reco wtion Commit Mi 
Kemp A. Mr A. W. 
| 


been 


Frederick Wilham 


Gould Wills 


ird Hutchinson. Edgar 


Jose pl 


Pribe Cover, 


Hanson, 


s of the Board 
vears surse at the 


RLLBLA 


exemptor 


ancheste! as | ippo 


Gloag |H i, Mr. C..-G. 
and Mr. F. | 


members of the Reconstruction ( 


Ken Powndrow |.1. 
have appointed n Committee 
Mr. Archibald Scott |/.| has been appointed by the Minister of Health 
as Observer on the Committee on Ministry Mr. S 
avlor | F.| has Observer on the Housing 


and 


vwehalt of the 


Pointon || been appointed as 
Group 
The following 


Civil Detence 


representatives of the Regional Committees in the 


been appointed to serve on_ the 
Reconstruction Committee Messrs. F. Austin Child [A Stephen 
Welsh [/.], CG. H. Aslin [F.]. Theodore G. Scott [F Arthur W 
Kenyon |F.]. A. C. Townsend [F.], John Challice |/.], C. F. Jones (1. 
W. ‘T. Benslyn [F.], H. T. Seward [F.], John Wilson. O.B.E. [F 
John L. Denman. J.P. [F.], and J. H. Stevenson |/ 

Londo Regiona Reconstruction Committee Lhe 


Regions have 


following — have 
been appointed to serve on this Committee Messrs H. V. 
Ashley [F.], Robert Atkinson [¥.], J. Murray Easton [F.]. W. Curtis 
Green, R.A. [F.], Stanley Hamp [F.], F. R. Hiorns [F.], Dr. Charles H. 
Holden [F.]. Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon [F.], Dr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]}. 
Messrs. E. B. O’Rorke [F.|.S Rowland Piers e|F |, Verner O. Rees |F. 


On the nomination of the 
by the L.C.C. 
period of three years ending Septembet1 
Cashmore |F.]. Horace Cubitt [-1.] 
Mr. ¢ Lovett Gill |F 

Mr. Stanley C. 
been nominated as the represent 
if London Architectural Education Committee 
OBITUARY 

In addition 
the JOURNAL since the publication of the 
record the death ol the following members 

Hon. Associate Arthur Hamilton Smith, C.B 

Hon, ¢ Vembe Noy Abramovitch Trotzky 

Fellows I Anstead Browne, Michael Francis Cavanagh, Mun- 
chershah Nusserwanjee Chandabhoy, Charles Cheverton. William 
Phomas Clarke, Henry De Colleville, Stephen Huntley Egan, Arthur 
Ernest Heazell, John Henry 
James Nangle, O.1 
Rea, Harbottle Reed, 
Henry Wallis 

Retired Fello Sw Felix Cla . John 
Arthur Smith, William May Wen 

lssociates. John Richard Alabaster, Stanley Charles Allum, 
Edward Anscombe. Henry Charles Brown, Harold Willian 
\lexander MacLeod Chisholm, ‘T. Gordon Ellis, Humphrey 
Charles Barker Howdill, Gavin Laidlet 
Stephen Mackay, Edward Georg Ronald 

Retired Associate Noel ‘Thomas 

Licent Herbert Clifford Barker 
Mair Bishop. Charles Robert Brown, Duncan ¢ 
Hugh Arthur Chidgey, M.B.1 Syvdne 
Herbert Dixon, Henry John Griffin Dyer 
Alfred Gilbertson, Archibald Sinclair Gold, Watsor I] 
Brindley Halley, Ernest Nalson Johnson, ‘Thomas Fostet 
Louis William Jukes, Harold Ellis Moore, William Esson P 
Richard Joseph Sadleir, Henry Walter Molyneux Sarel, Perey Victor 
Seward, Monod T. Seymour, James William Spence. Samuel James 
Stephenson 

Retired 1 


R.L.B.A., the tollowing have been appointed 
to serve on the District Surveyors’ Examination Board tor a 
1944 Messrs. F. Milton 
Captain Joseph Hill [F.] and 


and Mr 


atives of the 


Ramsey | F.] sasil M. Sullivan |F.] have 


R.L.B.A. on the Oniversit 


to the deaths already announced in previous issues ¢ 


Annual Report we regret 


Longden 


Guscotte 


hi Horniman, Reginald Thelwall 
3.E.. John Clifford Procter, M.C., Kenneth 
M.B.1 Harold Ernest Scarborough, ¢ 


harles 


\brar Moffat, Joseph 
Arthu 
( hester, 
John Hall, 
Robert Stuart 
Philip Walden. 


Graham 


Thacker 


William 
hisholm Cameron, 


Alfred Phillipson Bel 


| homas 
Selwyn 


Lawson Chipling. 

Henry Eddison. 
William 
Johnson. 


aterson, 


Walter Mackin 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS December 1 


Notices 
TITLES BY MEMBERS OF 
INSTITUTE 


In view of the passing of the 


THE USE OF THE ROYA 
Architects Registration Act, 1 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are adv 
simply of the title ‘ Chartered Architect” after 
Ihe description ‘* Registered Architect ” is no long 


» make use 
R.I.B.A. affix. 
*cessary. 

Ihe attention of members is also drawn to Counsel’s opinion on 
ise of the affixes F., A. and L.R.I.B.A. by unregistered persons printe 
in page 190 of the June 1940 issue of the JOURNAL. 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fell 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the 
available election they should send the necessary nomination form 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
» provisions of Byelaw 21. the following | 
the R.I B.A. : 
ls Fellow 
Stanley Grice 
is A te 
Raymond Charles 
Douglas Hall. 

Ay Licentiate 

Roland James Buck. 


William 


Arnold 


BEQUESTS TO THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
The attention of members is specially drawn to _ the 
following Forms of Bequest which may be used in the event 
of their desiring to make provision for Bequests to the 
Royal Institute : 


FORM FOR BEQUEST OF LEGACY 


1 GIVE AND BEQUEATH to the Royal Institute of British Archit 
Incorporated by Royal Charters Will. -1V, 50 Vict., 8 Edw. VI 
and 15 Geo. V, the sum ot free of duty,* to be applica 
in the discretion of the Council of the said Institute, foi 
purposes or tot 


the gene 


said | 


such special purposes as the Councils! 
AND I DIRECT and declare that the said Leg 
shall be paid to the President for the time being of the said Institute 


effectual and sufficient discharge for 


determine |.* 


whose receipt shall be an 
same. 


If it is not desired that the legacy be 


should 


special directions o1 


even tree of duty the wo 


of duty be omitted 
attached to 


special matte 


conditions are to bi 


in brackets to be omitted and the 


FORM FOR BEQUEST OF RESIDUE 


DEVISE AND BEQUEATH my residuary 
of British Architects, Incorporated by Royal Charter 
50 Vict., 8 Edw. VII, and 15 Geo. V, to be applieé 
Council of the said Institute. to the 
to such special purposes as the said Council s! 


GIVE, 
wal Institute 
Will. IV, 
in the 


estate to 


I 
Re 


discretion of the gener 


purposes thereot on 
determine | 
Nore. If any special di 
} 


the residuary bequest thre 


conditions are to be atta 


' 
brackets to be 


recuons on 
part omitted and 


pecial matter inserted 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


OFFICES VO LE! 
\V LARGE V hted ground-floor office to let in the 


\pply 


Femple : pa 


furnished nt > r annum Box 4121. «© o Seere 


R.I.B.A. 

Members [F. © 1.]. at present in the 
well-furnished office to let in 
accept le Ww 


Box 612t. « 


t provinces, have attra 
London. quiet central position. W« 
5 qu rte rly, with i view to reciproc il intere Sts. 


Secretary R.I.B.A 


PRACTICE FOR SALE 


Institute Structural Engineers. 


rental, {1 


FELLOW, also membet offers pract 
suburban district of London, established 


Apply Box 5111. « 


20 Vears 


R.1.BA 


for sale in East 


night consider partnership. oO Secretary 








